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CRAM AND GROPIUS: 
TRADITIONALISM AND PROGRESSIVISM 


ALBERT BUSH-BROWN 


HE first dormitory to be built expressly for graduate stu- 

dents in the United States formally adapted itself to the 
Tudor Gothic vesture which has characterized Princeton ar- 
chitecture since 1896. Thirty-seven years after the completion 
of the Princeton Graduate College and its impressive Cleve- 
land Tower, Harvard University erected a Graduate Center to 
house a few, and to feed more, of the thousands of graduate 
students then inadequately housed in Cambridge. Gothic 
style, though not out of fashion in 1950, and Colonial style, 
with the nationalistic connotations it has carried since the 
Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, were abandoned in favor of 
a design in a modified International Style. 

Abandoned reluctantly, some assert, since it is generally be- 
lieved that economic pressures alone—a limited budget, pauci- 
ty of traditional materials and of finished handicraftsmen— 
determined the choice of a more functional style. What is in- 
volved in the formation of style by an architect and the choice 
of style by a client? Was it merely fashion which led to the se- 
lection of Gothic at Princeton in 1913? Or was economy the 
sole determinant of Harvard’s modern style of 1950? Quite 
otherwise. Fashion and economy, while important, are the 
mere shadows cast by more basic human standards. 

Between Ralph Adams Cram at Princeton in 1913, and Wal- 
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ter Gropius in 1950 at Harvard, lie not merely changes in 
fashion and a serious economic inflation, but specific altera- 
tions in the educational and social conditions in which both 
Graduate Schools have been involved. The resultant shifting 
from one set of educational, religious, and social beliefs to an- 
other has been accompanied by changes from aesthetic princi- 
ples appropriate to the earlier culture to other principles more 
in keeping with modern cultural developments. 

Both Cram and Gropius believe that their architectural 
missions are profoundly cultural. The function of the archi- 
tect, according to Cram, is to “sway men’s minds and exalt 
their spiritual consciousness by means of the subtle influence 
of solemn architecture. . . .”"' And Gropius has asked, “How 
can we expect our students to become bold and fearless in 
thought and action if we encase them in sentimental shrines 
feigning a culture which has long since disappeared?”’? To 
which Cram had already answered, “. . . I believe that art... 
as a system of spiritual and psychological influence is perhaps 
the greatest teaching agency. . . .”’* In view of this belief, it is 
not surprising that Cram, both at MIT and Princeton, was as- 
sociated with higher education in America for twenty years, 
nor that Gropius, both here and in Germany, has spent most 
of his life in education. Nor is it strange that both should be 
the best exponents of the interrelations between educational 
and social philosophy and architecture. 

The two different styles, Gothic and International, are 
therefore indicative of different educational and social goals. 
With respect to the Graduate College, Cram wrote, “In point 
of style no particular precedent was followed; in general it is 
more or less English fifteenth century of the domestic or col- 
legiate type, though given as modern a connotation as possi- 
vile... .’* Since Cram strove for honest construction in the 

1R. A. Cram, The Gothic Quest (New York, 1907), 94- 

2 W. Gropius, “Tradition and the Graduate Center,” Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin (Oct. 14, 1950), 68. The Graduate Center is the work of The Architects Col- 
laborative, a coéperating group of which Walter Gropius is critic and organizer; 
Gropius is here considered as the guiding spirit as well as the articulate spokes- 
man for that group. 

8 Cram, Gothic Quest, 217. 

4R. A. Cram, My Life in Architecture (Boston, 1936), 122. 
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Gothic style, he would agree with Gropius’ program: “We 
want to create a clear, organic architecture, whose inner logic 
will be radiant and naked, unencumbered by lying facades 
and trickeries.”* But Gropius continues, ‘““We want an archi- 
tecture adapted to our world of machines, radios, and fast mo- 
tor cars... .’’° 

Yet, it is this mechanical world which Cram insists should 
not be the dominating influence in our society at all: “The 
liberal arts of age-long human culture have nothing to do with 
the current seventy-five-year-old technological civilization (ex- 
cept as a corrective which has thus far failed to work) and 
consequently the . . . artistic expression of the latter phenom- 
enon can have no part in the manifestation of the older eternal 
unity.’’? 

Gropius is planning for a higher form of industrial society; 
Cram maintains that that industrial society, by itself, can nev- 
er reach a higher form, and it is therefore not so vitally modern 
as those aspects of our culture which can help to create a uni- 
fied society. Hence, our cultural institutions, which are based 
in history, must express that heritage which has made them 
powerful; the Graduate College is traditional in style because 

cram wanted “. . . as modern a connotation as possible, con- 

sistent with that sense of historic and cultural continuity that 
I am persuaded is fundamental in all educational and ecclesi- 
astical work.’’® 

Our culture, insofar as it is committed to Christianity, must 
continue the development of that historical period, the Mid- 
dle Ages, which was interrupted by the classicism of the Ren- 
aissance and Academic periods.® Architecturally, Cram there- 
fore rejected the “affected classicism” and “‘neo-paganism’”’ of 
those periods in order to return to “our own racial style that 


5 W. Gropius, The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, transl. P. Morton 
Shand (New York, n.d.), 3. 


6 Gropius, The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, 5. 
7 Cram, My Life, 275. 
8 Cram, My Life, 122. 
9R. A. Cram, The Substance of Gothic (Boston, 1919), 194. 














6 THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
was developed while we were yet consistent Christians.” '° 

Cram applied the same arguments to the “Modernist-func- 
tional style .. . ; we would not have used it where any cultural 
connotation was concerned.” * The choice of English Gothic 
style at the Graduate College then “declared its spiritual and 
intellectual lineage through its architectural vesture.”’ * 

The intellectual lineage of Princeton was clarified unde: 
President Woodrow Wilson and Andrew Fleming West, pro 
fessor of Classics and later Dean of the Graduate School. They 
established a plan of residential life in the tradition of the 
English universities such as Oxford and Cambridge in direct 
opposition to the German educational influence which then 
played a strong réle in American education. 

After the American edition of Madame de Stael’s De |’ Alle- 
magne, a study of intellectual life in Germany, appeared in 
New York in 1814, the influence and fashion of German 
thought in American education was strong. Harvard College 
and the University of Virginia introduced the study of the 
German language in 1825, and from 1815, when Edward Ev- 
erett left America to study in Germany, until the first World 
War, American scholars looked to Germany. Charles W. Eliot 
himself went to Germany to study university education there, 
and on his return in 1869 was elected president of Harvard." 


After 1870 our English university tradition began to give 
way before the German conception of Academische Freiheit 
which allowed the students to choose their own studies freely 
and, further, to live wherever and however they chose. The 
large lecture-hall system developed in Germany came to be 
widely used in this country and, at a graduate level, that Ger- 
man invention, the seminar, was introduced and used, prob- 


10 Cram, Gothic Quest, 156 ff. Also, My Life, 72 f. 
11 Cram, My Life, 125. 
12 Cram, My Life, 275. 


‘ 


13 C, F. Thwing, The American and the German University (New York, 1928 


J. A. Walz, German Influence in American Education and Culture (Philadelphia, 


1936) 


148. FE. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1936). 
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ably for the first time, in 1871, at the University of Michigan, 
a strong center of German educational thinking. In 1876 
Johns Hopkins became the first thoroughly German-type uni- 
versity, emphasizing advanced work and research. President 
Eliot said of it: ‘*. .. The Graduate School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, started feebly in 187¢ and 1871, did not thrive until the 
example of Johns Hopkins forced our faculty to put their 
strength in to the development of our instruction for gradu- 
ates.”’*° The German degree of Doctor of Philosophy was in- 
troduced, Harvard awarding its first Ph.D. in 1873. 

The expansion of subject-matter and the creation of new, 
independent departments, which characterize the last quarter 
of the century in all our universities, helped to advance the 
popularity of certain characteristically German ideas: em- 
phasis on graduate training, wide-spread use of the lecture sys- 
tem, and free-elective programs. Such a free-elective system 
was introduced by President Eliot at Harvard, and he often 
debated its merits with its opponent, President McCosh ot 
Princeton, who opposed what he considered to be a scheme 
for making the student irresponsible. 

Further, Princeton rejected what it conceived was the Ger- 
man program of mass, impersonal education. Hence Wilson's 
introduction of the small group discussions or “preceptorials”’ 
in 1905, as well as the adoption of the honor system in 1843. 
was to encourage individual responsibility and increase the 
individual contact of student with instructor and of students 
with each other. The lecture system was restricted; Dean 
West held that the “best recitations in our colleges today are 
fine examples of dialectic play between instructor and stu- 
dent... .”"* 

Paramount in the educat,onal scheme was the residential 
life of the students. West wanted to preserve “the primar 
form of organization found in our earliest colleges, such as 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, [which] is inherited from the 


15 Quoted, Walz, German Influence, 55. 


16 A. F. West, The American College, Monographs on Education in the 
United States, ed. by N. M. Butler, no. 5, 1900, 22. 
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collegiate life of the University of Cambridge.” Both Wil- 
son and West re-instated this dormitory tradition in opposi- 
tion to the German system in which students were scattered 
about the city. Professor (later President) Hibben summed up 
the qualities to be developed by dormitory life and the friend- 
ships which began there: “It signifies no cant in religion; no 
pedantry in scholarship; no affectation in manners; no pre- 
tense in friendship.” ** Dormitories with many entrances and 
divided by cross walls, a dormitory tradition characteristic of 
old Harvard Yard and Princeton Campus, were conceived as 
the architectural means for creating small spatial and thus so- 
cial groups. 

To express these Anglo-Saxon educational ideals, the Goth- 
ic style of Oxford and Cambridge and their essential residen- 
tial plan were brought to Princeton, and West, who had ad- 
mired the Gothic buildings of Bryn Mawr College, started in 
1885, was effective in bringing the arcnitects of Bryn Mawr, 
Cope and Stewardson, to Princeton before the turn of the cen- 
tury.’® By 1909, when Cram was appointed supervising archi- 
tect of the University, Gothic style had become Princeton’s 
fashionable dress. 

In 1903, West described the future Graduate College which 
he and Wilson hoped to bring to Princeton: “Whatever may 
be true of other subjects, liberal studies at least find their 
greatest charm amid old associations and their natural home 
in the peace of rural life. Quadrangles enclosing sunny lawns, 
towers and gateways opening into quiet retreats, ivy-grown 
walls... vistas through avenues of arching elms . . . these are 

. . the answers in architecture and scenic setting to the im- 
memorial longings of academic generations. . . . Nothing so 
deeply appeals to our students today as this type of architec- 
ture—the exquisite collegiate Gothic found at its best in the 
remaining examples of Oxford and Cambridge. Nothing so 

17 A. F. West, The American College, 3. 

18 Quoted, A. F. West, The American College, 25. 


19 D. D. Egbert, “The Architecture and the Setting,” The Modern Princeton 
(Princeton, 1947), 86 ff. 
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fully accords in spirit with our desires for Princeton.’’*° 

To commemorate the transplantation of the English tradi- 
tion, ancient window ledges and arches were sent from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and were set in the wall surrounding the 
garden at the west of the Graduate Coilege. 

Although the location of the new Graduate College was a 
matter of dispute, West finally won suppoyt for the present 
setting in “the peace of rural life,” and Cram himself con- 
ceived that “a... school should be half college and half mon- 
astery, set in the midst of beautiful surroundings. . . .”"** The 
total physical isolation of the Graduate College from society, 
a separation made charming by Professor Butler’s winding, 
landscaped path, contrasts strongly with the intimate union of 
town and Graduate Center at Harvard, and it is indicative of 
Traditionalist educational theory at the time. 

The relation of education to society, according to the Tra- 
ditionalist, is revealed in the belief that a prescribed liberal- 
arts training, independent of technical specialization, pre- 
pared a man for any future profession. As late as 1932, West 
noted, without really analyzing the fact, that “. . . in college 
entrance examinations the Latin students coming from sec- 
ondary schools regularly surpass the non-Latin students in 
English, modern languages, history, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry.” ** The values of a classical education, regardless 
of the goals of present society, time or place of study, or the 
professional interests of a student, were assured. 

Hence a prescribed curriculum went along with this belief 
that there were permanent values in the liberal arts. Cram 
noted that “Education in its real sense, has not changed in its 
principles—and only in detail in its methods—since the schools 
of Athens and Alexandria.” ** 

The advantages of the liberal education with the study of 


20 Quoted, D. D. Egbert, The Modern Princeton, 93 ff. 

21 Cram, Gothic Quest, 343. 

22 A. F. West, American General Education (Princeton, 1932). See also, A. F. 
West, The Value of the Classics (Princeton, 1917). 

23 Cram, Gothic Quest, 275. 
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history at its center seemed obvious; any attempt to reduce a 
university to a technical school would destroy the “balance of 
education, leaving it narrow, material, and inadequate.” ** Re- 
gardless of immediate significance or promise of practical ful- 
fillment, a man of culture was expected to learn a definite 
body of historically accumulated knowledge and wisdom. A 
university was a place ‘for the development of gentlemen of 
a culture adequate to fit them for specialization at a later 
time. .. .”*° Contact with history through reading and travel 
and living in buildings which constantly recall our intellec- 
tual heritage were important instruments of that develop- 
ment. 

For Cram, a convert to Anglo-Catholicism, there was a 
greater authority than history. His evaluation of architectural 
and political periods, his love of the Middle Ages, and his pro- 
gram for education are to be understood as founded in the au- 
thority of Christian religion as embodied in the Anglican 
Church. “For my own part,” he wrote, “I cannot conceive of 
an adequate training in art which does not involve the ele- 
ment of worship, made visibie through the great fine art of 
religious ceremonial. All good art in the past has developed 
from organized religion. . . .”’*° His discussion of the fine art 
of ceremonial and the story of his conversion as well as his con- 
tention that “Luther killed art,” reveal that the greatest ap 
peal to him in Christian worship lay in the aesthetic of the An- 
glican service. 

That religious education has long played an important réle 
at Presbyterian Princeton in contrast to secular Harvard is a 
fact confirmed by the required attendance of underclassmen 
at services held in Marquand Chapel, erected by Cram in 1928, 
by the recent establishment of a department of Religion there, 
and by the long succession of Presidents who have been minis- 
ters. But even this tradition does not wholly account for the 
orthodox religious character of the Graduate College. Cram’s 


24 Cram, Gothic Quest, 340 


25 Cram, Gothic Quest, 325. 
26 Cram, Gothic Quest, 343% 
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love of Christian ceremonial, however, has created an ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere: grace is said in Latin before dinner each 
evening; stained glass windows fill the arches of the refectory, 
and the great western window portrays the “Light of the 
World illuminating the Seven Liberal Arts of Christian Learn- 
ing,” Christ occupying the central position in the predella.*’ 
The text below the window, from Matthew, is taken from the 
Vulgate: “Nec vocemini magistri quia magister vester unus 
est Christus.” 

Cram noted in his last book that the Graduate College, to 
which a second quadrangle had been added in 1926 on the 
northern side, was not fully completed. He felt that the com- 
position of the mass of buildings as it now stands required an- 
other quadrangle to the east of Cleveland Tower in order to 
make that tower a central and focal feature instead of stand- 
ing at one angle of the composition. He had designed for this 
spot a “Fellows Quad” to house “students and scholars en- 
gaged in special investigations along cultural lines. . . .”** 

The group was to be composed of a cloistered court, library, 
common rooms and its own chapel. He advised that the “serv 
ices in this theoretical chapel should be in Latin, the ‘use’ be- 
ing that provided for in the Liber Precum Pulicarum of the 
Episcopal Church, the music of the Gregorian mode, and the 
ceremonial consonant with the visualized architecture.” ** 
Needless to say, he received little sympathy for this but he 
liked “to remember that the scheme received in principle, the 
conditional approval of Doctor Andrew F. West, then Dean of 
the Graduate College, and in a very real sense, its creator.” *° 

Although the Traditionalist theory of education is perfect- 
ly compatible with a democratic theory of society, as, indeed, 
it was in fact at Princeton, there was an essentially aristocratic 
character about this architecture. Its style could solve none of 

27 For a description of the windows, see V. Lansing Collins, Princeton Past 
and Present (Princeton, 1945), sections 84 ff. 

28 Cram, My Life, 122. 

29 Cram, My Life, 123. 


30 Cram, My Life, 123. 
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the housing problems of its day, and it implied, though it has 
not recently received, a luxurious, comfortable way of living, 
with spacious living rooms, private baths, individual bed- 
rooms, and a large banquet hall over one hundred feet in 
length. Such a scale of living is now impossible at the Graduate 
Center at Harvard where the study space also serves as bed- 
room, where there is no space for social gatherings of one’s 
own, and where long tables with waiters are replaced by a 
cafeteria. Inflation, the disappearance of a servant class, and 
the increase in the number of students have brought these con- 
ditions, but there have also been changes in educational and 
social thinking. 

Cram came to believe that society should be aristocratic in 
its organization. Opposed to universal education, he was con- 
vinced that “Everyone is born with a certain definite poten- 
tial, varying almost infinitely as between one and another, and 
the limit of that potential is irrevocably fixed.’’** His belief 
that art had declined after 1830 in America went hand in hand 
with the certainty that the Jacksonian social revolution had 
ruined social security and stability; “Hitherto, the Republic 
had been explicitly aristocratic, selective, even fastidious, in 
the choices it made. From then on it was to be democratic, 
egalitarian, indifferent to the selection of the best.” *? Along 
with this change has come the modern social system which 
“has changed from the ancient regime where men were not 
ashamed to acknowledge the superiority of others than them- 
selves, where a noble and honorable lineage gave right of 
precedence, to a perilous condition of fictitious social equali- 
Rie e™ 

Cram therefore places himself squarely in opposition to 
President Conant’s warning that there “is an explosive force 
inherent in a stratified society’’ and his conclusion that “. . . 
one of the highly significant ideals of the American nation 
has been equality of opportunity. This implies on the one 

31 Cram, My Life, 207. 


32 Cram, My Life, 29. 


33 Cram, Gothic Quest, 23. 
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hand a relatively mobile, social structure changing from gen- 
eration to generation, and on the other, mutual respect be- 
tween different vocational and economic groups; in short a 
minimum of emphasis on class distinction.” ** The Harvard 
Graduate Center, built under the administration of President 
Conant, was designed for a society which required a social phi- 
losophy and an educational theory quite different from that 
of the Traditionalists of 1913. 

The site of the Graduate Center is itself indicative of this 
change in thinking. Bordered by the city and surrounded by 
professional buildings—legal and scientific—it was actually 
one of the few large open spaces available. But just as impor- 
tant is the new goal of education: “Education,” Harvard's 
spokesman has said, “is a social process; our schools and col- 
leges neither operate in empty space nor serve identical com- 
munities.”’*° 

The society for which students are to be trained is that in- 
dustrial society which Cram avoided: ‘In terms of current 
pay, eventual security, conditions of work and social standing 
this century has seen the disappearance of the relative advan- 
tages of government officials, judges, teachers, scholars, cura- 
tors, librarians, and even members of the clergy. The position 
of craftsmen, skilled laborers of all sorts, workers in factories, 
and even many kinds of clerical employees has corresponding- 
ly improved.” ** Since this industrial society requires a great- 
er amount of training particularly of an advanced, technicai 
sort, than ever before, “our educational system must guide 
and educate such a diversity of talent for employment in in- 
mee. i. 7 

The most extreme educational program devised to educate 
talent for this industrial society by the large faculty of Har- 
vard University is that of the designer of the Graduate Center, 

34 J. B. Conant, Education in a Divided World, The Function of the Public 


Schools in Our Unique Society (Cambridge, 1948), 4. See also, J. B. Conant, Ed- 
ucation for a Classless Society (Cambridge, 1940). 


85 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 43. 
36 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 112. 


37 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 35. 
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a program which, like the extremes of Cram, is not fully en- 
dorsed by the University. The anti-historical, functional the- 
ory at the basis of Gropius’ educational program has several 
sources, the foremost being the conviction that change, novel- 
ty, process, rather than Cram’s eterr:al values, are basic con- 
stituents of the world. The present involves problems which 
never arose in the past. ‘““The old monument was a symbol for 
a static conception of the world now over-ruled by a new one 
of relativity through changing energies. I believe, therefore, 
that the equivalent for monumental expression is developing 
in the direction of a new physical pattern for a higher form of 
civil life, a pattern characterized by flexibility for continuous 
growth and change.” * 

If change is the character of our society there can be no im- 
mutable, eternal goals for education, nor any prescribed cur- 
riculum which will always be valuable in these changing con- 
texts. Hence, rather than aiming at static and absolute values, 
educational theory must seek goals which will develop the cre- 
ative mind of our particular, present society, “for modern man 
has made the important discovery that there is no such thing 
as finality or eternal truth.’ ** Cram’s belief that education has 
not changed since the schools of Athens and Alexandria is en- 
tirely disavowed. 

Education, according to Gropius, must therefore be con- 
ceived as developing a student to solve contemporary practical 
problems for himself without burdening his mind with irrele- 
vant historical facts or surrounding him with buildings “sen 
timentally copied from by-gone ‘periods.’’*? In this process, 
books, or any form of teaching which imparts results and so- 
lutions rather than setting problems, which fails to force the 
student to “discover for himself by exercize of his hands,” are 
hindrances to the educational development of the student. 
Education is to be creative; in pragmatist terms, it is to be 

88 W. Gropius, “Monumentality,” The Architectural Review (Sept. 1948), 


127. 
89 Gropius, “Monumentality,” 127. 


40 W. Gropius, “Not Gothic but Modern for our Colleges,” New York Times 
Magazine (Oct. 23, 1949), 16-18. 
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truth-making. “Teaching methods of approach to problems 
concerned rather than giving them too many fixed results will 
broaden the student’s vision and make him independent and 
mature.” ** In view of this belief, it is not surprising that a 
minimum of space has been allotted for books in the social 
rooms and bedrooms at the Graduate Center, nor that this 
educational break with tradition and history must be housed 
in a thoroughly modern building. 

Thus, full-circle round, the educational theories which un- 
derlie the design of the Graduate Center reintroduce ideas 
characteristic of the early development of the German Kinder- 
garten ideal, theories which swept this country from Boston 
westward in the second half of the nineteenth century.* It is 
understandable, therefore, that Gropius’ educational theory 
bears affinities to the pragmatic theory of Dewey (although 
Gropius has never read the works of the American educator).** 
Dewey himself who was early connected with Johns Hopkins 
and Michigan knew the same German theories which influ- 
enced the program of Gropius’ Bauhaus,** a professional school 
he established in Germany in 1919.*° This German architec- 
tural school offered training in modern architectural design, 
and its functional educational program maintained that only 
knowledge which is immediately useful is valuable. 

Thus a prescribed, historical curriculum is to be replaced 
by an “activity” program. The sciences, physical, chemical, 
and social, fit into the program of training talent for an in- 
dustrial society, but the Traditionalist humanistic education, 
which Cram believed bore only a corrective relation to “this 
seventy-five-year-old technological civilization,” is either total- 
ly abandoned, as it virtually is in Gropius’ program, or, at 

41 W. Gropius, “Essentials for Architectural Education,” PM, 1v, 5 (March, 
1938), no page. 

42 Walz, German Influence, 42. 

43 From a conversation with Gropius. 

44K. C. Mayhew and A. C. Edwards, The Dewey School (New York, 1936). 
See also, J. Dewey, Art and Education (New York, 1929). 

45 H. Bayer, W. Gropius, Ise Gropius, Bauhaus 1919-28 (New York, 1938). W. 
Gropius, Bauhausbauten Dessau, Bauhausbiicher 12 (Munich, 1930). 
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least, must be thoroughly re-examined and forced to reap- 
praise its own worth; for, according to President Conant, the 
“social and parental pressures that once brought you human- 
ists your well-clothed and well-born pupils no longer hold.” * 
Humanistic education must be related to the present industri- 
al society. 

Rather than dispensing with the liberal arts, President 
Conant has specified that “by relating their educational un- 
dertaking to ethics, the welfare of the body politic, and the 
emotional stability of the individual, humanists can make an 
overwhelming case for the importance of their mission.’’* 
However, literature and art can not be taught in the old man- 
ner for the further reason that society has now changed; the 
leisure class has disappeared, and there was, historically, ‘‘an 
obvious connection between the snobbery inherent in any lei- 
sure class and the arts and letters.” ** The new industrial so- 
ciety is thought to require a refreshed approach to the arts. 

But one of the unfortunate characteristics of the industrial 
society to which the liberal arts are to be adapted is the fact 
that this society has stratified itself along intense lines of new 
social and economic distinctions. Realizing the source of the 
strength of the Marxist revolutionary picture, President Co- 
nant has written that social cleavage can instigate political 
disruption. ‘Fluidity within the social structure, changing 
status from generation to generation, complexity of the social 
pattern, low visibility of group differences—all of these are de- 
sirable if we would have an industrial society which regards it- 
self as free.” *® Since education underlies our whole economic 
and political structure, “a loyalty to the type of society we are 
slowly endeavoring to shape on this continent can be evoked 
to the extent that the school itself is a society exemplifying the 
ideals we extol.” *° All education is a social process. 

46 J. B. Conant, Education in a Divided World, 82. 

47 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 83. 


48 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 8o. 
49 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 59. 


50 Conant, Education in a Divided World, 109. 
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Even the scale employed at the Graduate Center is conceived 
by Gropius to reflect this social goal. He argues that the social 
structure of democracy demands that the design of the indi- 
vidual’s environment must be in keeping with human scale: 
“If the emphasis today is on the plain human being, not on the 
Caesars, we have to study man’s biological way of life, his way 
of seeing, his perception of distance, in order to grasp what 
scale will fit him. Buildings must serve his physical and emo- 
tional needs, not dictate to him.” ** The super-scale used in the 
recent architecture of Germany, Italy, and Russia, and which 
has crept into our own new State Department Building (built 
originally for the Army), is thought to be a direct expression 
of the position of an individual in a totalitarian state. 

The society demanded by the Graduate Center is to live in 
dormitories composed of identical rooms containing mass- 
produced furniture that can be arranged, in different posi- 
tions according to the preference of the occupant, implying in 
the physical conditions a “low visibility of group differences.” 
And, further, these rooms, in contrast to the suites at Prince- 
ton, are large enough to accommodate only the most efficient 
phases of a scholar’s day. They tend to force him into the sev- 
eral large rooms devoted wholly to music, general meetings, 
small conversational groups, or games, in an effort to develop 
the student in his social function. 

The small tables in the dining rooms, designed on the basis 
of the observation that six people at the most form a conversa- 
tional unit, typify the social thinking which went into the de- 
sign of the Graduate Center and the educational aim that “the 
old idea of a schoo! has to be overcome and replaced by a work- 
ing community.” °? The isolation and privacy so characteristic 
of Cram’s design are consciously avoided. 

Now in three important respects, beyond the usual oppo- 


sitions of ‘“Traditionalism” and ‘Progressivism,” this “‘pro- 


gressive” social and architectural program differs from that of 


51 W. Gropius, “Building and Biology,” Planning Man’s Physical Environ- 


ment, Princeton University Bicentennial Conference, Series 2, Conference 5, 18. 


52 Gropius, PM, no page. 
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Cram: it is secular, it involves a different attitude towards the 
machine, and finally, it gives high priority to “scientific” dis- 
coveries about the relation of the environment to the health 
of an individual. 

Both architects conceive that it is their mission to help re- 
form society and to create that unity which each attests was 
characteristic of the mediaeval craft-community. Gropius, in 
secular, administrative terms, writes that the desirable unity 
arose from the fact that ‘craftsmen, architects, and artists of 
all grades had a common training-ground—the workshop. 
Their education was based on mere practice, everybody with- 
in his individual limits . . . taking part in the totality of the 
building work.’’* 

But Cram accounts differently for this same mediaeval uni- 
ty. It was not the result of a common, physical training-ground 
but of a unified theology: “The perfect unity of a Gothic ca- 
thedral . . . proceed(s) . . . from the communal action of all 
sorts of groups of vividly characterized individuals, inspired 
by one dominating idea.’ ** 

While for Gropius the dominant motivating idea is “our 
determination to let the human element become the domi- 
nating factor in our planning as a community group,” ** Cram 
would insist that such a humanitarian, secular goal demands, 
stronger intellectual and spiritual foundations in order to be 
permanently compelling: the source of mediaeval unity is the 
recognition that Christianity is a necessary fact, or, in the most 
extreme of Cram’s phrasings: “It is the dogma of the transub- 
stantiation, the cultus of Oyr Lady and the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints that made Mediaeval Christianity what 
it was and gave to Mediaeval art its supreme beauty and its 
everlasting appeal.” ** The creation of beauty in our own time 
can not be accomplished merely by efficient reorganization of 
our cities, reduction of building costs, or greater use of ma- 

53 Gropius, The New Architecture, 12. 

‘Cram, The Significance of Gothic Art (Boston, 1918), 19. 


5 Gropius, Rebuilding Our Communities, 16. 


6 Cram, The Significance, 23. 
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chinery and standardized parts; functionalism, which Cram 
called “the Pentecost of ugliness” required in his mind a vio- 
lent Conversion. 

Cram’s opinion of the machine, reminiscent of Morris, 
whom he read as an apprentice in Boston, is just as opposed 
to Gropius’ view. In words more characteristic of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, he has said, “Strength comes from the earth, weakness 
from the machine.” ** Nothing could better distinguish Gro- 
pius’ thinking from that of Cram, or the Graduate Center's 
machined, standardized parts from the Graduate College's 
hand-carved portals and tracery, than Gropius’ statement that 
“the Bauhaus believes the machine to be our modern medium 
of design and seeks to come to terms with it.” °* Gropius real- 
izes that the distinction between handicraft and mechanized 
production lies in the division of labor which replaced the 
unified work of the craftsmen, “but if industry is to develop, 
the use of machinery and the division of labor must be main- 
tained.” °® Cram argued that this brought loss of unity in de- 
sign and, more important, a loss of individuality in becoming 
mechanistic. 

Yet, Gropius, in contrast to recent critics of the Graduate 
Center, has consistently attempted to distinguish between us- 
ing the machine and being mechanistic: ““Were mechanization 
an end in itself it would be an unmitigated calamity robbing 
life of half its fullness and variety by stunting men and women 
into subhuman, robot-like automatons. . . .’’°° When applied 
to the Graduate Center this distinction can be seen in the hu- 
manization of that mechanized, impersonal form of dining, 
the mass-feeding cafeteria. It is doubtless the most efficient 
and economical form of dispensing food to armies of people, 
if that is the goal of dining, that has ever been invented. For 
these reasons, steam tables now incongruously project into the 
portrait-lined rooms of all the Georgian dining rooms at Har- 
vard. 

57 Cram, My Life, 205. 

58 Gropius, The New A rchitecture, 20. 


59 Gropius, The New Architecture, 26. 
60 Gropius, The New Architecture, 25. 
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But at the Graduate Center, the intrusion of this necessary 
machine is mitigated by isolating it from the dining room by 
a curved partition which divides the length of the Graduate 
Commons. Along this wall, a graceful, cantilevered, switch- 
back ramp ascends to the service line itself. Its gentle inclina- 
ticn, unencumbered by stairs, serves to form an orderly line 
approaching the steam tables. 

But the mechanical aligning of the individual which might 
result has been consciously avoided by the gentle curve of the 
ramp, its sudden reversal of direction, and most of all by the 
fact that it has been made wide enough so that conversational 
groups started at the bottom may continue as units along the 
ramp without the disturbance of being lined up in a single 
file. By such careful thinking of the bases for sociability, indi- 
vidualized use of machinery has been distinguished from 
mechanization of the individual. 

The problem of vitalizing what is mechanical never con- 
fronted the designer of the Princeton buildings. The variety 
of its rooms, the length, twistings, changes in levels, widths, 
and heights of its staircases, and the isolation of sets of rooms 
from other sets are founded in the principles of individuality 
and sociability. But, also, in this cluttered diversity of chang- 
ing levels and interminable staircases, there is an open denial 
of the worth of efficiency. 

Yet, efficiency and mechanical logic while major in the de- 
sign of Gropius do not wholly determine the disposition and 
shape of the Graduate Center. Although the goals of educa- 
tion are to “stimulate the student’s mind towards his own cre- 
ative thinking according to laws of nature’™ and although 
the nature to be studied is mechanical (since it is to be known 
by “the more general stuclies of mechanics and physics’), these 
laws comprise only one part of education and only the con- 
struction side of architecture. For design there is another set 
of laws which is psychological in nature: ““The designer must 
learn a special language of shape in order to be able to give 


61 Gropius, PM, no page. 
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visible expression to his ideas. He has to absorb a scientific 
knowledge of objectively valid optical facts. . . .””* 

However, these psychological laws are themselves mecha- 
nistically conceived, and it is significant that the book which 
is assigned all design students at the Harvard School of De- 
sign, Earl C. Kelley's Education for What is Real, derives an 
anti-intellectual theory of education from experiments on op- 
tical illusions: ‘““The most important factor in education then 
becomes the arrangements that the one to be educated makes 
with his environment through his senses, of which vision is 
the most important.” ®* With this conviction, certain elements 
of design must be introduced for psychological, rather than 
mechanically efficient, reasons. 

In contrast to Cram’s reliance upon tradition and his own 
aesthetic sense, Gropius avails himself of psychological studies 
on the effects of environment upon the individual..He chooses 
colors and patterns which will achieve pre-determined reac- 
tions; and his design shows that he has studied health and fa- 
tigue as they relate to sound and light. The scale itself is a 
consequence of studies of man’s biological make-up: “When 
we perceive space, the size of our body—of which we are per- 
manently aware—serves as a yardstick or module in our search 
for the human scale.” * 

Hence, in answer to our earlier questions, an educational 
building involves more than style considered either in a re- 
stricted sense, or as the product of either purely economical or 
purely fashionable thinking. Design of educational buildings 
involves whole philosophies of education, nature, and society. 
As works of art, of course, the status of the buildings we have 
considered is independent, as formalists will always assert, of 
the truth or falsity of any ideas which may have inspired them 
or been expressed by them; but not quite so irrelevant to those 
ideas as the extreme formalist would insist. Indeed, when the 

62 Gropius, PM, no page. 

63 Earl C. Kelley, Education for What is Real (New York, 1947), 52. Foreword 


by John Dewey. 
64 Gropius, “Building and Biology,” 19. 
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whole social, economic, and intellectual frame of the Gradu- 
ate College changes, as it has since 1913, the new society fits 
into it badly. 

The Graduate College at Princeton has lost much of the 
particular meaning it had when it was created, and it is ac- 
quiring new meaning today. The loss of porters has brought 
more attention to the interminable flights of stairs; increased 
enrollment has limited the luxuriousness of the suites; the 
new scientific group finds little formal expression of its ideas 
in the architecture; the Latin inscriptions are intelligible and 
valuable to only a few, and a greater degree of secularism has 
less respect for the ecclesiastical windows and ceremonial 
forms. 

At a minimal level, a good educational building is an eco- 
nomical construction which provides accommodations for 
students and their various scholarly and social activities. But 
since these activities themselves are never permanently estab- 
lished and vary according to educational and social theory, 
even this minimal function of a building involves specific in- 
terpretations of a whole range of educational, religious, social, 
and political beliefs. The very form the building assumes is a 
consequence not only of engineering and stylistic preference 
but of social ideas which in their broadest sense are the foun- 
dations of architectural design. 








A NINETEENTH-CENTURY ACADEMIC 
CAUSE CELEBRE 


ELIZABETH DONNAN 


ARASSED by world-wide conflicts of doctrine, by fears 

and indecisions, by wars and rumors of wars, we today 
are tempted to regard the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as years of untroubled serenity. Not so did they appear 
to their own generation. Falling prices, business depression, 
threats of a growing monopoly of power, and distrust of the 
existing Currency, created an atmosphere far from placid. 
Symptoms of wide-spread uneasiness were to be discerned in 
academic communities as well as in the business world. With 
increasing frequency it was alleged that no opponent of “sound 
raoney”’ or of spreac of the trusts could retain his place as an 
instructor of college youth. The removal of an advocate of 
municipal ownership of utilities from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the dismissal of a friend of free silver from 
Marietta‘ College, and the enforced transfer of a professor 
from the department of economics to that of social science at 
Stanford University, were all accounted evidences of the domi- 
nation of wealth. On the other hand, it was charged that two 
instructors at the University of Missouri, and the president of 
a Kansas institution had lost their places because of their op- 
position to free silver. These interferences with academic free- 
dom, if such they were, failed to arouse much general inter- 
est. It was not until that freedom seemed threatened in one of 
its traditional strongholds—in a university in a state proud to 
refer its beginnings to Roger Williams—that the threat excited 
wide attention. 

From a bundle of newspaper clippings, ready to disintegrate 
at a touch, the story of this threat can still be read. An after- 
math of the bitter presidential campaign of 1896, it concerns 
the trustees, the president, the faculty, and the alumni of 
Brown University, as well as a large and interested public.’ 


1 All the material here used is to be found in the collection of clippings and 
letters made by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson during the summer of 1897 and now 
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In 1889 Brown, up to that time a small Rhode Island college 
with no great influence outside the state, needed a new presi- 
dent. The comfortable and placid régime of Dr. Ezekiel G. 
Robinson had ended, and the corporation believed that the 
time had come to improve the educational opportunities of 
the young people of Rhode Island, and to extend the influence 
of the college to a wider area. The president chosen was Elisha 
Benjamin Andrews, a Brown alumnus, who had served for a 
short time as president of Denison University, had taught at 
Brown, and at the time of his election was a professor of politi- 
cal economy at Cornell University. The choice was a happy 
one. Under him the student body more than trebled, the wom- 
an’s college was incorporated in the university, the income 
increased, and promising young scholars were brought to the 
faculty. It was evident that an educational institution was be- 
ing created of which the city of Providence and the state of 
Rhode Island could be proud. In June, 1896, President An- 
drews, exhausted by seven years of unremitting labor, was 
given a year’s leave of absence, and when the corporation 
gathered for its June meeting in 1897, he had not yet returned 
to this country. 

This corporation, in which the government of the college 
was vested by the charter of 1764, consisted of two bodies: a 
board of trustees and a board of fellows. The presiding officer 
of the board of trustees, elected by the corporation every three 
years, was for his term the chancellor of the university. The 
president of the university presided over the fellows. In 1897 
there were on that board, in addition to the president, four 
clergymen, three lawyers, two manufacturers, and one physi- 
cian. One vacancy existed, the result of the failure of Richard 
Olney to accept the place to which he had been elected. The 
board of trustees contained twelve manufacturers, eight law- 
yers, seven merchants, six clergymen, one teacher, one physi- 
cian, and one hotel proprietor. Of the fellows, nine were from 
New England and the same number were graduates of Brown 


among the Jameson Papers in the hands of Dr. Leo F. Stock, through whose 
generosity the writer has had access to them. 
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University. In the larger body, twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
were graduates of Brown; twenty-five lived in New England. 
As they gathered in June, 1897, they appear to have been a 
group of worried men. With the expansion of the college, ex- 
penses had grown and few gifts had come to swell the endow- 
ment. At the moment there may have been disappointment 
that the commencement celebration had brought no largesse 
from John D. Rockefeller, whose son was in the graduating 
lass. Among the members of the corporation there were, also, 
those who were even more disturbed about the finances of the 
nation than about those of the college. Many men had been 
badly frightened by the campaign of 1896 and were not re- 
assured by the Republican victory. They firmly believed that 
the coinage of silver at the suggested ratio of 16 to 1 would 
spell national ruin. Some appreciation of their anxiety over 
college finances and of their alarm over the spread of Bryanism 
in the nation is necessary if we are to understand how a group 
containing many men genuinely interested in the well-being 
of Brown University allowed it to be placed in the unenviable 
position which it occupied during the summer of 1897. 

Most of the business of the meeting of June 16 had been 
transacted when Joseph Walker, a Worcester manufacturer, 
chairman of the committee on banking and currency in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, spoke. Emphasizing the obvi- 
ous fact that Brown needed large benefactions which it was 
not receiving, he offered as the reason, President Andrews’ ad- 
vocacy of free silver. After some discussion, William Goddard, 
chancellor of the university, Francis Weyland, dean of the 
Yale Law School, and William Durfee, former chief justice of 
Rhode Island, were appointed a committee to confer with the 
president “in regard to the interests of the university.” To 
many of the men present, the projected conference was prob- 
ably of no great significance. They certainly had no thought 
of dispensing with the services of President Andrews and they 
intended to keep the criticism implied in the appointment of 
the committee to themselves. A day or two later, however, the 
newspapers carried a full account of the action, some of them 
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underscoring its possible implications. Though he denied it, 
it was widely believed that Congressman Walker, aggressive, 
opinionated, hot-tempered, and without the respect for schol- 
arship traditional in the city of Providence, was the source of 
the newspaper story, and that this was the beginning of his 
campaign to remove President Andrews. 

Walker's earlier relations with the president are significant. — 
Some years before the corporation meeting of 1897, Walker 
had demanded an investigation of the textbooks used in the 
classes in political economy, and that the teacher of that sub- 
ject, Henry B. Gardner, be brought to the corporation for 
questioning. When Dr. Andrews turned aside this request, 
Walker wrote a sharp letter to Gardner and received from him 
an uncompromising reply. This he presented to the president 
as a reason for Gardner’s immediate dismissal. Failing to ac- 
complish this end, he absented himself from the meetings of 
the corporation for some time, but reappeared in June, 1897, 
ready to attack the president.” 

The publication of the action of the corporation opened a 
newspaper battle which continued throughout the summer. 
Statements and denials, charges and countercharges, were 
hurled back and forth until at times the real issue seemed 
hopelessly obscured. The Providence Journal of June 19, in 
its long account of Walker's speech and of the resulting action, 
took no position, but a brief editorial two days later left no 
doubt as to the stand of that paper: 


In these very practical days of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century the final test of a college President is his ability to draw 
funds toward the treasury of the institution over which he pre- 
sides. Judged from this point of view, Dr. Andrews has been a dis- 
tinct failure since his connection with Brown University and it 
would be absurd for him to retain his present position unless he 
can persuade his admirers to collect a fund of at least half a mil- 
lion dollars and place it at his disposal.* 


2 Providence Evening Telegram, Aug. 5; Boston Herald, Aug. 10. All cita- 
tions, both of newspapers and of letters, are for 1897. 


8 The Journal was described by one of its readers as a “respectable but 
crabbed sheet,” which had for years “pursued Andrews with unseemly rancor.” 
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On the opposite side, the Boston Herald charged Walker with 
having entered.on a crusade against Dr. Andrews because of 
political differences. Though it had little sympathy with the 
views of the president on free trade or free silver, it held: 


Educators who are worth very much are apt to have opinions of 
their own on topics of public instruction, and to be free in express- 
ing them. If they are to be narrowed in any way by outside influ- 
ence, the chances are that it will be more to the detriment of the 
institutions with which they are connected than of benefit to them. 
It will be worse if they are to be removed from their office to make 
place for more compliant men, and worst of all if this is to be done 
under politicians’ auspices.‘ 


This drew from Mr. Walker an ‘“‘amazed” letter, in which he 
denied that he had any idea of bringing about the resignation 
of the president, and averred that he did not know whether 
Dr. Andrews was a free trader, or whether he voted the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic ticket, and that politics had no part in 
the matter.® 

Early in July the weeklies entered the fray. In the Jnde- 
pendent of July 8, Dr. Heman Weyland, brother of Dean Wey- 
land of the committee, in an endeavor to shift the discussion 
from political to moral grounds, quoted Walker as saying to 
the corporation: 


I refer to the principles which lie at the foundation of Christian 
civilization. Gifts to the amount of thousands or perhaps millions 
of dollars are withheld from the college because business men pro- 
test against the teachings of the President on subjects of economic 
morality. 


On the same day, the editor of the Examiner, a religious week- 
ly, wrote: 


4 Boston Herald, June 22. 


5 Boston Herald, June 25. The newspapers at first included the views of Dr. 
Andrews on the tariff among, his obnoxious heresies but defenders of the cor- 
poration were quick to deny that his belief in free trade was counted against 
him. ‘Protection is a subject on which it is felt that wise and honest men may 
differ; but the free coinage of silver at the rate of 16 to 1, with an unlimited 
quantity of legal tender, is a crime against arithmetic, against common sense, 
against morality.” Heman Weyland, Independent, July 8. Dr. Weyland’s father, 
a former president of Brown, had been a well-known free trader. 
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We have not agreed with all of Dr. Andrews’s financial views, as 
we understand them; but this does not blind us to the fact that we 
have in him one of our ablest thinkers and foremost educators, a 
man of rare executive ability, of deep religious convictions and of 
strong personal magnetism. The growth of the university under 
his wise direction has been truly marvelous. 


Dr. Andrews arrived in Providence on June go.° Shortly af- 
ter his return he suggested to the members of the committee 
that they put in writing what they wished to discuss. This was 
done and on July 16 they met with him. On the seventeenth, 
he sent his resignation to the executive committee of the cor- 
poration, and on July 22 he gave to the press the letter of the 
committee and his letter of resignation. From that date until 
September 1, he seems to have taken no part in the ensuing 
controversy.’ The letter of the committee began with words 
of praise for the work accomplished by Dr. Andrews and was 
freighted with expressions of warm personal regard. It then 
asked for one future change, “this having reference to his 
views upon a question which constituted the leading issue in 
the recent Presidential election, and which is still predomi- 
nate in national politics.” It was the belief of the committee 
that the opinions of the president concerning silver coinage 
were so contrary to those generally held by friends of the uni- 
versity that the university had already lost gifts and legacies 
which otherwise would have come to it. The president was not 
asked to renounce his views, but to cease to promulgate them. 
Dr. Andrews replied that he could not meet the desires of the 
committee without surrendering “that reasonable liberty of 
utterance which my predecessors, my faculty colleagues and 

6 Two members of his faculty, J. Franklin Jameson and Henry B. Gardner, 


conferred with the president on the afternoon of his return. Jameson wrote to 
his father that Andrews had known nothing of the affair until that day. 

7 This statement rests on negative evidence only. One action of the president, 
though it came to nothing, greatly embarrassed his supporters. John Brisbane 
Walker of the Cosmopolitan was planning a glorified correspondence school 
and Dr. Andrews gave provisional consent to act as its head. It was commonly 
believed that this was jto be a propaganda agency for free silver and even the 
president’s friends felt that his commitment at this time was, to say the least, 
indiscreet. 
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myself have hitherto enjoyed, and in the absence of which the 
most ample endowment for an educational institution would 
have but little worth.”® 

Before pursuing the fresh burst of newspaper comment 
brought forth by these letters, it is necessary to consider the 
facts on which the criticism of the president rested. For many 
years he had been an ardent believer in international bimetal- 
lism. His views on this subject were well known when he was 
called to Brown. In 1892 he had been appointed a delegate to 
the Brussels conference on international bimetallism by Pres- 
ident Harrison. Until the spring of 1896 he had not advocated 
a double monetary standard for the United States alone but 
before he left the country that summer, in answer to inquiries 
from Brown alumni, he had twice written of his conviction 
that this country could safely establish a double standard and 
that other nations would follow. These letters had been pub- 
lished by their recipients and had been widely quoted. Many 
of his detractors made no distinction between international 
bimetallism, for which he had spoken, and free silver, for 
which he had not spoken. That he could have taken no active 
part in the campaign of 1896 is obvious since he was absent 
from the country. A second charge made against President 
Andrews was that he taught his heresies to college classes, even 
though his professorship was in philosophy, not political econ- 
omy. As the controversy progressed, he was accused of rushing 
into print in order to pose as a martyr; he was also blamed for 
sending his resignation to the papers before presenting it to 
the university authorities. His friends protested that the ac- 
tion of the corporation had been well aired in many papers 
while President Andrews was still in London, and that his res- 
ignation was in the hands of the executive committee of the 
corporation almost a week before it was made public.® 

The first period of newspaper debate dealt with the action 
of the corporation and its implications. The second, with the 


8 Providence Journal, July 23. 


9 Letters from Professor Gardner, Providence Journal, July 27; Boston Her- 
ald, July 30, Aug. 6; New York Evening Post, Aug. 24. 
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letter of the committee and the resignation of the president. 
The Boston Herald, the Globe, the Traveller, the Springfield 
Republican, the Providence Telegram, the New Haven Regis- 
ter, and the Baltimore Sun, all agreed that no self-respecting 
man could have done other than resign, though a number of 
them vigorously repudiated what they believed to be the 
views of Dr. Andrews on monetary questions. The editor of 
the Herald observed on July 24: 

This was in effect to say that the pecuniary question was para- 
mount in providing for an institution of instruction—that it was 
of less consequence that a man should be able, pure, upright, con- 
scientious in his position as an instructor than that he should bring 
money to the college from certain people who would not provide it 
unless the man at its head agreed with their views in politics. Here 
is an attempt to subordinate the independence of the scholar which 
should be resented not alone by scholars themselves, but by all 
who respect scholarship. 


Those who defended the committee offered various argu- 
ments. Some believed that any man who espoused the cause 
of free silver was unfit to be a college president, and the more 
quickly Andrews was removed the better for Brown and for 
the country; others felt that Andrews had betrayed his calling 
by introducing politics into academic halls; while still others 
maintained that the corporation had no choice because the 
president was depriving the university of funds essential to its 
existence. The Chicago Tribune of July 24 ended a diatribe 
with these words: 

Andrews is either a hopeless crank or a creature without a con- 
science and without the least perception of the difference between 
right and wrong. The best thing he can do, now he is out of a place 
he has occupied too long, is to migrate to New York, join Tamma- 
ny, and get it to make him its official lecturer and teacher of finan- 
cial dishonesty and legalized repudiation. 


The New York Sun of July 26 took a somewhat tofty view: 


Che college world should be kept free from disturbance by politi- 
cal asperities, in order that it may be occupied solely by calm and 
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unpartisan learning and scholarship. It is not a place proper for 


political controversy. That battle should be waged outside a do- 
main wherein scholarly repose should reign. 


One vehement supporter of the committee, recognizing that 
it had blundered in its bald statement of a mercenary motive, 
wrote that the crafty Andrews had, by asking for a written 
statement, laid a trap for three practical men less skilled in 
writing than he was. The three “‘practical men,” it will be re- 
membered, were the dean of the Yale Law School, an ex-judge, 
and the chancellor of Brown. 

Among the weeklies, the Christian Register, the Exam- 
iner, the Outlook, the Congregationalist, wholeheartedly con- 
demned the letter of the committee, the Outlook commenting 
that the Brown trustees had confirmed the charges of those 
critics in the campaign of 1896 who had declared that no col- 
lege professor was free to express doctrines unpalatable to the 
rich.'° 


The discussion was not confined to this country. Early in 
August the London Daily Chronicle pointed to dire conse- 


quences if millionaires were to be allowed to control Ameri- 
can education, and described the dismissal of President An- 
drews as a blow at “‘social, economic, and intellectual liberty”’ 
in America. The Spectator of July 31 saw excellent grounds 
for thinking that the trusts had determined to control the 
teaching of economics in the universities of the United States. 
“The divine right of Kings is to be succeeded by the divine 
right of millionaires, who are to run everything including the 
American Senate and the conscience and intellect of Univer- 
sity professors.” 

Professors J. Franklin Jameson and Henry Bb. Gardner were 
the most articulate of the faculty members to become involved 
in the controversy. When the account of the action of the cor- 
poration appeared in the papers, they met at least twice with 
certain of their colleagues to discuss some form of protest, but 
so carefully were these meetings guarded that the alert and 
inquisitive Providence Journal could report only that there 

10 Outlook, July 31, 779. 
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were rumors of such meetings. Rumor had it that Professor 
Jameson had presented so strong a remonstrance that some 
members had withdrawn from the meeting, while others de- 
clared they would sign nothing which might reflect on the 
wisdom of the trustees. Some of these rumors are confirmed 
by letters from Dr. Jameson to his family. His indignation in a 
note of June 2g is so outspoken that one can believe in the re- 
ported reluctance of his more timid colleagues to sign his note 
of protest. He told his family: “It will be a bad state of things 
for us all if a lot of conceited parvenues like Joe Walker, who 
get put on boards of trustees simply because they are rich, can 
dictate to us what we shall say both inside and outside the 
college.”” A week later, after a conference with President An- 
drews, Jameson wrote: “Whether the faculty will both concur 
in my manifesto and think it wise to promulgate it I do not 
know. I shall not be clear of its wisdom myself for a day or two, 
certainly.” On July g he wrote: 


The triumviri will meet him soon, perhaps today. My expectation 
that, after all that has been said, they will roar very gently, has 
diminished. I fear they will put pressure on him. In that case there 
will be a fight. The faculty, I am glad to say, are mostly determined 
to stand by him and to stand up for freedom of speech. This is all 
private at present. We want to keep the peace if Andrews feels, 
after the interview, that the Corporation did not mean to put re- 
strictions upon him. So we say nothing about the meeting we had 
the other day, at which I read a somewhat detailed address to the 
alumni I had prepared. It was almost universally approved by 
those now in town, and nearly all would sign it in the contingency 
mentioned. Probably it might first be recast slightly, and take the 
form of an open letter sent during vacation to the members of the 
Corporation and to all the alumni. Gardner and I have been tak- 
ing the chief part in the thing and he is so very prudent and tem- 
perate a man that I am confirmed in my feeling that the onl 
course is some such protest. Apart from the question of right, it 
would be very injurious for the college to have Andrews resign 01 
to have it supposed that he has been put under bonds. For that 
matter he never would be but I think they will try it. . . . I believe 
that if necessary we can at least work upon the alumni enough to 
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prevent Andrews from being forced to resign, if that is the design. 


I don’t think it is the plan of most of the board, but it is of some, 
and they will work hard between now and September 2. 


Once the resignation of the president was known, the pro- 
test, now in the form of an open letter to the corporation, was 
completed and signed by twenty-four of the thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the faculty who held the rank of associate professor or 
professor. Nine refused to sign; others could not be reached. 
On July 31 it was sent to the members of the corporation and 
given to the press. Widely quoted at the time, many sections 
of it deserve to be read today. After a careful statement of their 
understanding of the action of the corporation and of the com- 
mittee and of their appreciation of the fact that the corpora- 
tion had had no intention of making the matter public, the 
signers of the letter expressed their strong dissent from the 
theory on which these actions rested, the theory that “the 
material growth of a university is of more importance than in- 
dependence of thought and expression on the part of its presi- 
dent and professors, and that boards of trustees have, as such, 
the right to suggest limitations upon such independence.” The 
protesting members of the faculty declared that they did not 
believe this to be the theory of the members of the corpora- 
tion, but since the public thought otherwise, they begged the 
corporation to take such action as would clear Brown Univer- 
sity in the eyes of the world. 

Though the author and signers of the letter believed pe- 
cuniary considerations to be of subordinate importance, they 
raised them in order to dismiss them. While it was true that 
the endowment had not increased, the larger body of students 
under President Andrews had more than doubled the income 
of the university. Brown had never received large benefac- 
tions and that such gifts would have come had the president 
held different views was an unproved assumption, especially 
since gifts to all New England colleges had slackened during 
the ‘nineties. Then, reverting to the early editorial of the 
Providence Journal, the letter continued: 
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But those who are accustomed to observe and reflect upon the is- 
sues of university education, those who have felt its value and per- 
ceived the real source of its power, know well that the final test is 
at the end of the century what it was at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, what it has been in all preceding centuries—the existence or 
the non-existence of that personal power which, with money or 
without money, can take hold of an institution and lift it from a 
lower to a higher plane, which can seize upon the imaginations 
and the moral natures of young men and transform them into 
something more scholarly, manly and noble." 

On the usual arguments for freedom of speech the writer 

did not feel it necessary to dwell, least of all in Rhode Island, 
where “the right to such freedom has for two hundred and 
sixty years been cherished with peculiar jealousy,” but two 
questions, he believed, called for consideration: Should one 
be allowed freedom to express opinions adverse to those of 
the most influential members of the community? Was a col- 
lege president called upon to represent the views of his trus- 
tees or of his community? To the first question the response 
was, that from Milton’s day till the present experience had 
shown that the attempt to suppress doctrines only gave them 
added strength. “Even though the doctrines of free silver be 
the blackest and most foolish of heresies we do the common- 
wealth no service if we attempt by official! pressure to close up 
their channels of expression.” As to the second question: 
It is not the proper function of a university to “represent” or to 
advocate any favored set of political, any more than of religious 
doctrines, but rather to inspire young men with the love of truth 
and knowledge and, with freedom and openness of mind to teach 
how these are to be obtained. 


The letter ended with cogent words on the injury which would 
be inflicted on Brown University should the students or the 
public have reason to suspect that the president and the pro- 
fessors were not free to speak freely on public questions. ““The 
life blood of a university is not money but freedom.” 

11 The Andrews Controversy (Providence, 1897), 17. This pamphlet contains 


letters, memorials, and protests which were presented to the corporation dur- 
ing the summer or at its September meeting. 
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During the period in which this document was circulating 
within the faculty three main ,roups emerged: a small num- 
ber who so intensely abhorred the monetary views of the presi- 
dent that they gave warm approval to the action of the corpo- 
ration; a few who deprecated the action of the corporation but 
believed that it was the height of impertinence for the faculty 
to protest: and many who considered it their duty to speak 
against this infringement of academic liberty. 

Once the open letter was published there followed a third 
period of lively newspaper discussion. The Journal, on Au- 
gust 3, remarked that a 


more injudicious utterance than the one made public yesterday 
could hardly be imagined, and the affixing of the senior profes- 
sor’s name to a document he could never have seen certainly re- 
quires full explanation.’* A college might as well be run by a 
town meeting as by having a portion of the faculty enter into pub- 
lic arguments with the governing body. : 


The Chicago Tribune of August 7 was even more violent in 
its condemnation: 


Their youth, their ignorance, and the fact that they owed their 
places to the ex-President may serve to explain their course. . . . i 
These teachings of Andrews are rotten with dishonesty. They ‘ | 
would reflect discredit on the dark ages and on barbarians. Where 
in the world is there a college which cherishes among its “priceless 
traditions” one to the effect that it taught that swindling was a 
virtue and honesty a mistake? . . . Ignorance is doubtless the ex- 
planation of the backing up of a knavish chief by deluded profes- 
sors. They would do better to investigate another time before med- 
dling with matters they do not understand. 


RAN et TL AN pbb 


To a number of papers it was clear that a college should be 
managed as\was a railroad, a bank, or a factory. An unsat- 
isfactory college president should be discharged just as an un- 
satisfactory street-car driver. The height of disapproval was 
reached by the Mail and Express in an editorial of August 3: 

12 This is a reference to the signature of Benjamin F. Clark, who had been 
acting president of the university during the absence of President Andrews and 


who was at this time in Ireland whence he had cabled that his name was to be 
affixed to the protest. 
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The corporation of Brown University, when it meets to accept the 
resignation of President Andrews, should not hesitate to demand 
as well the resignations of those members of the faculty who sym- 
pathize with the wish of Dr. Andrews to pervert a great and broad 
institution of learning to the advocacy of a single theory of finance. 


Approval of the protest, however, predominated. Even the 
New York Evening Post, which had up to this time staunchly 
supported the corporation, modified its position. The Chicago 
Record, the News, the Chronicle, the Hartford Post, the Port- 
land Press, the Fall River Herald, the New York Journal, the 
Daily News, the Boston Traveller, Herald, and Advertizer, the 
Manchester Union, the Springfield Republican, and the Provi- 
dence Telegram, all lauded the document. On August 4 a 
writer in the New York Journal observed: 


To have remained silent would have been tacitly to confess that 
they [the members of the faculty] each and all stood ready to sup- 
press any individual opinions, to let evil pass without rebuke, or 
good suffer without defence, in consideration of their monthly 
wage. 


Possibly the greatest enthusiasm came from the Boston Herald 
of August 5: 


It is an admirable document in every respect—admirable in its 
reasoning, felicitous in the manner in which its points are made, 
most of all to be commended for the noble spirit which pervades it. 


The Transcript, failing to share the enthusiasm of the Herald, 
maintained that the entire matter was a private one which 
should never have been brought to public discussion. This 
drew from Edwin D. Mead, then and always a doughty cham- 
pion of freedom, a plea for academic liberty in which he wrote: 


This paper, signed by the professors of Brown University, is the 
most important paper which has appeared in this country in the 
last ten years, the paper fullest of hope and promise for the next 
ten years. 


To this the Transcript retorted: 
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When it [free speech] is indulged in to the detriment of a class or 


an interest that the user was appointed to benefit it seems time for 
the relation to terminate.** 


The letter from Mead was but one of many which merit 
quotation, both because of the sentiments expressed and the 
position and influence of the writers. One of the most thought- 
ful was that of Josiah Royce.’* With the views of Dr. Andrews 
on silver he had small sympathy but, in this case “reasonable 
liberty” of utterance was at stake. Such liberty he considered 
to be by no means unlimited. 


We who teach in universities are “reasonably” required to be very 
careful and considerate, both as to the manner and as to the mat- 
ter of our public utterances. We are so required because we are 
supposed to try to think deliberately, to learn dispassionately, and 
to express ourselves with responsibility. 


If the question were whether or not the president of Brown 
University had shown himself unworthy of the confidence of 
his colleagues, Professor Royce declared he would not have 


ventured to express his opinion. But that was not the issue. 
The letter of the committee had expressly declared him to be 
an excellent president. He was asked, however, to suppress 
such views as might injure the cash box of the university. 


Both the profession and the general public are profoundly inter- 
ested in knowing whether the honor of our academic calling is to 
be tarnished by the toleration of a doctrine such as could alone 
justify the committee’s letter. And there can be no doubt that the 
doctrine once so frankly announced must be either tolerated or re- 
pudiated. There is no middle course. It is quite useless for the 
members of the Brown corporation to pretend to dwell upon any 
other issue until this stain is simply wiped away. And there should 
be no doubt, I repeat, that this is simply an issue of academic hon- 
or. Why I use these expressions is not hard to explain. We academ- 
ic teachers, not only in our classrooms, but still more in our lec- 
tures to the general public, and in our answers to correspondents, 


13 Boston Evening Transcript, Aug. 7; see also Boston Herald, Aug. 21. 
14 Boston Evening Transcript, Aug. 18. 
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have frequently to say things in the interests of truth which, on 
occasion, for all that we can know beforehand, may offend, which 
may run counter to some popular sentiment, which may discour- 
age somebody from giving an intended legacy to our university. 
Such giving offense may be a duty. And all this happens simply be- 
cause we have to think and to talk about serious matters—matters 
that men care for and often war over. Whatever those just limits of 
our liberty, of which I spoke before, may be, whatever doubt may 
exist as to what we have a right at any time to discuss, there can be 
no doubt that the principle, so clearly indicated in the letter to 
President Andrews is a principle that can be qualified by no ad- 
jective less plain than simply base. 


Less thought-provoking, but a letter rousing much public 
interest was one written to the signers of the faculty protest by 
Richard Olney, a prominent Brown alumnus, who had re- 
cently been Secretary of State. The newspapers hinted that 
Olney might rebuke the faculty but when his letter was given 
to the press there proved to be no ground for this surmise. Ol- 
ney had written: 


Nothing could be better in matter or manner. It presents the grave 
issues raised by the unfortunate action of the corporation with 
singular lucidity and logical force and deals with them in a tem- 
per and spirit which are every way admirable. As you may know, 
I do not agree with what I understand to be Dr. Andrews’s views 
respecting the free coinage of silver. I strongly deprecate the ac- 
tion of the corporation, indeed upon the precise ground that 
nothing could be better calculated to give currency and weight to 
those views. . . . The true objection however, to the course pur- 
sued towards Dr. Andrews by the corporation of Brown Universi- 
ty is its implied inculcation of the doctrine that an institution of 
learning should above all things get riches and therefore should 
square its teachings and limit the utterances of its Faculty by the 
interests and sentiments of those who for the time being are the 
rich men of the community. The demoralizing and degrading 
character of this doctrine your letter fully exposes and thereby en- 
titles you to the gratitude not only of American citizens generally, 
but of all well wishers to Brown University in particular.'® 


15 Providence Bulletin, Sept. 1. 
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Not all members of the corporation were silent in the face 
of the criticism levelled against them. One of their number 
labeled the faculty letter as an invitation to “open revolt’; an- 
other described the signers as “juniors brought here during 
the last eight years by President Andrews.” “If junior mem- 
bers of the faculty do not like the retirement of Dr. Andrews 
then the one thing I suggested would be in order—They must 
go.” The redoubtable Walker undertook the defense of the 
committee in a long letter and an interview, both published 
by the Boston Herald in early August. With stout assertions of 
the belief of the corporation in freedom of speech, he argued 
that a Roman Catholic institution could not allow a professor 
to teach Calvinism, and that during the Civil War a Northern 
college could not have permitted a president to promulgate 
the right of secession. 


The views of President Andrews, promulgated from Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania to Colorado and California, are believed by the 
corporation to portend, if they take possession of the popular mind, 
more disastrous consequences to this continent than did the doc- 
trine of the right of a state to secede from the Union. 


This drew a terse comment from Judge Gaskell of Worces- 
ter. Quoting Walker's statement: “It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the corporation of Brown University that the question 
upon which Dr. Andrews is at variance with it is far more 
vital to the well-being of the country than were the questions 
upon which the Civil War was fought; in fact, that this ques- 
tion is fundamental to the continued progress of Christian civ- 
ilization,” Judge Gaskell dryly remarked: “I am a member of 
the corporation and I for one do not assent to it and do not 
care to be made responsible for it.’’?* 

The defense of the corporation position by Dr. Heman Wey- 
land, though in a somewhat different tone, was scarcely more 
successful. In an open letter to the signers of the faculty me- 
morial, he pointed out how kind had been the action of the 
corporation in granting to Dr. Andrews leave, how courteous 


16 Boston Evening Transcript, Aug. 7. 
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its manner of conveying criticism to him, how chivalrous but 
how ill-judged and uninformed had been the action of the 
faculty in rising to the defense of one they thought wronged. 
That the letter of the committee was so unhappily framed as 
to make prominent that which was incidental and to omit the 
graver economic and moral aspects of the situation he admit- 
ted with regret. The amenities thus disposed of, he turned to 
what he considered the grave questions involved: Had an in- 
structor, a minister, ap editor, the president of a bank or a 
college the right to use his position to spread his views with- 
out being open to suggestion by those who had placed him in 
office? To Dr. Weyland that question answered itself as soon 
as asked. Did the occasion justify the act of the corporation? 
It did because of the vast injury to the country should free 
silver be adopted. Of this injury he gave a graphic picture, 
though most of the signers of the protest were opposed to free 
silver. There his defense for the time rested.’ 

Once Dr. Jameson and his colleague, Professor Gardner, had 
successfully united a large proportion of the faculty in sup- 
port of the open letter, they next turned to the problem of how 
best to enlist for their cause the influences outside Brown. Al- 
ready Professor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia had sent to 
them a letter of protest to be used as they saw fit, and he and 
Professor W. F. Willcox of Cornell had considered the possi- 
bility of presenting a formal memorial from the American 
Economic Association. After some correspondence this idea 
was abandoned and two memorials were circulated, one for 
general signatures, one to be signed by teachers of the social 
sciences. Neither of these was to be made public until it had 

17 Providence Journal, Aug. 10. A second attempt at defense from Dr. Wey- 
land’s pen appeared in the Independent, Aug. 26, and on Aug. 29, in a letter to 
Dr. Jameson, after defending the corporation on the ground that it was within 
its legal right, he added: “I must be permitted to add that the course of those 
persons who are organizing the petition from the Alumni and who are securing 
an address from various College Presidents is fitted to defeat the end they have 
in view. It will be very difficult for members of the Corporation to receive with 
patience a communication from various College Presidents suggesting the meth- 
od of managing the college. If these gentlemen have the right to be heard in 


this matter they have the right to be heard as to every matter that comes before 
the Corporation.” 
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been presented to the corporation at its meeting of September 
1. The first, directed by Jameson and Gardner and ably as- 
sisted by professors in many institutions, was a brief statement 
of the opinion that the interests of free thought and free speech 
would be promoted by such action on the part of the corpora- 
tion as might lead to the withdrawal of the resignation of 
President Andrews. The second memorial, under the direction 
of Seligman, Tucker of Dartmouth, and George A. Mead, stat- 
ed more strongly the creed of the signers but was less explicit 
in what was asked of the corporation. 


We believe that no questions should enter except as to capacity, 
faithfulness, and general efficiency in the performance of appoint- 
ed duty. To undertake inquiry as to the soundness of opinions ex- 
pressed on any question, or set of questions, must inevitably limit 
freedom of expression, tend to destroy intellectual independence, 
and to diminish public respect for the conclusions of all investi- 
gators. ... We therefore beg to express our earnest hope that your 
action on the proferred resignation of President Andrews will be 
such as to uphold and affirm, without possibility of misunder- 
standing, the principle of academic freedom. 


The vigorous petition circulating among the alumni ended 
with a similar request: 


We ask that by emphatic vote you shall announce to the public 
that enlightened toleration shall be the guide of our Alma Mater 
in the future as it has been the dearest tradition of her past. 


The center of activity became Seal Harbor, Maine, where 
Dr. Jameson spent the month of August. Not far from him 
were the college presidents Eliot, Gilman, and Low, for a time 
joined by James A. Bryce, and among them were frequent 
conferences over tactics.** We possess only a few of Dr. Jame- 
18 On Aug. 18, President Elfot in a memorandum for Jameson wrote: “We 
all agree that %y is important to get the signatures of influential business men 
who are Republicans,” and later the same day a second note added: “I think the 
committee in charge of this memorial should urge upon the business men to 
whom they apply the consideration that gold standard men had better not ap- 
pear in the light of persecutors or inquisitors. They will need to show them- 
selves before the public as tolerant and confident in the reasonableness of their 
cause.” Three days later: “Have you thought of getting Yale and Princeton sig- 
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son’s letters written during this period but from those written 
to him it is evident that the month was a busy one, for most 
of these indicate that the writers had received personal com- 
munications from Jameson. Some offer reasons for signing or 
not signing, others comment on the open letter or on the gen- 
eral situation. For the most part college presidents and mem 
bers of college faculties, when they could be reached, were 
eager to sign. Among the exceptions, however, were two im- 
portant names: Woodrow Wilson and James B. Angeli. The 
former wrote: 


lo invite him [Andrews] now to resume the presidency will be 
interpreted to mean that the Corporation has yielded to criticism, 
and not to mean that it has seen its error. It will be no retrieval of 
the mistake; and will create a very false relation between Dr. An- 
drews and those whom he serves. I do not think that we ought to 
ask Brown so to embarrass herself. 


Nevertheless, on receipt of the second petition, that for teach- 
ers of the social sciences, he signed it with the explanation 
that though it asked the corporation to act in such a way as 
to affirm the principle of academic freedom it did not specifi- 
cally ask that President Andrews be retained. His signature 
was given only because he desired to endorse the expression 
of fear of the danger of interference with freedom of expres- 
sion, not from any belief that the corporation could do any- 
thing to better the immediate situation at Brown. To ask them 
to retain Andrews was to ask them to do something that would 
be considered “the fruit, not of repentance, but merely of 
timidity.” 

President Angell’s hesitation rested on quite different 
grounds. He replied to a request for his signature, which 
reached him by the way of Professor James Seth of Edinburgh, 
once a teacher at Brown, that he did not know what Andrews 
had really said or done. 
natures? It seems to me that Provost Harrison ought to have an opportunity of 
signing it. Perhaps Professor Brush, the Director of the Sheffield Scientific 


School, would sign it. He is a director of the N.Y. N.H. and H. R.R. I hope you 
are having good success with the bankers and capitalists at Bar Harbor.” 
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So far as I have heard I have thought the trustees have made a 
grave mistake. Their letter certainly does not commend itself to 
me. I am a strong believer in Lehrfretheit. So many of the Trus- 
tees are my old friends, for whose character and judgment I have 
great respect that I hesitate to enter upon a public condemnation, 
until I am sure I have before me all the facts, in view of which they 
have acted. 


Outside academic circles signatures were more frequently 
refused. Senator Hoar argued that while President Andrews 
had a right to express any opinions he wished, the corporation 
had an equal right to ask him to consider whether he was there- 
by injuring the university. The illustration which he used 
was a favorite one on his side of the controversy: suppose Rob- 
ert Ingersoll had come to his conclusions about Christianity 
while president of Harvard. His right to announce them was 
clear but it would have been the duty of Harvard to dismiss 
him. Senator Lodge declined to be involved in a question 
which lay outside his sphere. Francis C. Lowell regarded the 
action of the authorities of Brown as unwise and their letter 
as “even more stupid than insolent.” Nevertheless he declined 
to sign a memorial, offering as his reasons, his fear that his 
newspaper information might not be accurate, his uncertainty 
as to whether the withdrawal of the president’s resignation 
was the remedy, and the fact that he had no connection with 
Brown and might be thought to be impertinent. George Gun- 
ton, publisher of the Social Economist, wrote: “I am as strong 
a believer in personal freedom as anyone, but I think the 
managers of investment have some rights as well as professors.” 
Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia, student of witchcraft, believed 
that 


The issues involved in last year’s election were so transcendent, 
imperiling the very foundations of our secial and political organi- 
zation, that in my view any man who lent his influence to that 
threatening combination of socialism and anarchism is unfit to be 
trusted with the training of American citizens. 


Most of the lawyers and business men who were approached 
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rested their refusal to sign the memorial on the ground that 
they did not know enough of the facts to warrant their ex- 
pressing an opinion, but from one New York banker came a 
signature with his reasons: 


I do this after reflection, believing that it is more important 
that our officers and Professors of American universities should 
feel untrammelled in their search after scientific truth and in the 
expression of what that search leads them to than that indiscreet 
utterances upon political questions should be repressed, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that no man should use his position in 
connection with an institution to give his expression of opinion 
more weight than his utterance as an individual would command 
—in other words, good taste, common sense, and a “just sense of 
accountability” should guide and control. 


Among the bitterest critics of Dr. Andrews were some of 
the trustees of other universities. Professor Charles E. Bennett 
of Cornell University wrote that few members of the faculty 
who were within reach had refused to sign but that: 


No trustee will sign; most very hostile. I was not prepared for the 
bitter epithets they apply to Andrews. “Damned fool,” “enemy of 
society,” were some of the choice epithets I met with in interview- 
ing our Trustees. One of them declared he thought all these “few 
junior members” ought to be fired. Well, we are living in the Dark 
Ages yet in some respects. 


At the University of Chicago, Princeton, and Yale those trus- 
tees interviewed also refused to support the memorial, one of 
them stigmatizing the views of Andrews as immoral and dis- 
honest. 

In spite of these disappointments, the post office and the 
telegraph lines of Seal Harbor were busy during the final days 
of August, bringing last-minute signatures, while during ear- 
ly September there were many letters expressing regret that 
the writers had been unable to reply in time. When the cor- 
poration met on September 1, it had before it an accumula- 
tion of petitions and letters described by the newspapers as a 
foot thick. It also had for consideration the report of the ill- 
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starred committee appointed in June and a long letter frora 
President Andrews. The alumni petition, containing six hun- 
dred names, included those of men from every class since 1838; 
the general petition, which had been designed to accomplish 
its end by quality not quantity, bore seventy-seven names from 
twenty-six colleges and universities. Among them were those 
of eleven college presidents and of many of the foremost schol- 
ars of the country. To the memorial of the social scientists 
fifty names were affixed, from thirty-three institutions, includ- 
ing such well-known ones as Seligman, Taussig, Dewey, Will- 
cox, Ely, Giddings, Ashley, Commons, and Clark. 

Probably most members of the corporation when they gath- 
ered that morning knew what action they favored but the dis- 
cussion continued until late afternoon, when it was announced 
to the waiting students gathered outside the hall that the cor- 
poration, never having wished to lose the services of Dr. An- 
drews, was asking him to withdraw his resignation. To his fa- 
ther Jameson wrote: 


Well, the Corp. have behaved splendidly. I hope Andrews will 
stay, but anyhow, the fight is won, so far as the essential thing is 
concerned. I think the effect of the whole struggle on the univer- 
sities and colleges of the land will be excellent, even if it does hurt 
this college temporarily. 


It was true that the struggle for freedom of thought and 
speech was for that time and place won, but Brown had lost 
a president. Dr. Andrews consented to remain but one year 
longer, perhaps feeling that the rifts created within the corpo- 
ration and the faculty would be more quickly healed if he 
were no longer a source of friction. That there were rifts, even 
though the first announcement of the action proclaimed it to 
be unanimous, was evident from an interview given to the 
Journal ot September 9g, in which Judge Durfee defended the 
action of the committee and reiterated the statement that it 
was essential that the funds of the university be increased. 

The significance of the story lies not alone in the quick per- 
ception of the importance of the issue, in the prompt action 
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and clear and courageous words of the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity, and in the willingness of the corporation to recognize 
and so far as possible to undo a mistake, but also in the equally 
quick response of other college faculties and in the interest of 
a large public. Day after day the newspapers of a wide area re- 
corded each new happening, printed long communications, 
and expressed editorial opinions in a manner which demon- 
strated their belief that their readers were concerned with the 
outcome. It is true that the view of education taken by some 
was that it was a commercial matter to be guided in the same 
way as were other businesses but it is to the credit of the press 
that many papers stated the issue clearly and, without regard 
to their beliefs on monetary questions, took an unequivocal 
position in favor of academic freedom. Once the battle was 
over, E. D. Mead wrote of it: 


it has been of a character so wholesome and inspiring, so indicative 
of the manliness and love of free inquiry of our scholars and the 
sound common sense of our people, that we are tempted to pro- 
nounce the whole episode something to be grateful for, rather than 
to be deprecated.'® 

19 “Academic Freedom in America,” New England Magazine, September, 
1897. For an account of the character of Dr. Andrews and of his work at Brown 


see an unsigned article, written by J. F. Jameson, in the American Monthly Re 
view of Reviews (September, 1897). 








THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 
MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 


BARBARA MILLER SOLOMON 


HE state of mind of a small segment of New Englanders 

from 1850 to 1890 had far-reaching implications for the 
whole nation, for, at the outset of the period, New England 
was the cultural center of the country. In 1861 an ambitious 
mid-westerner like William Dean Howells still made the pil- 
grimage to Massachusetts to sit at the feet of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Lowell and their satellites. ““The literary the- 
ories we accepted were New England theories,” Howells later 
recalled. “The criticism we valued was New England criti- 
cism, or more strictly speaking, Boston theories, Boston criti- 
cism.”’? By 1890 the dynamic life of that special Brahmin so- 
ciety which had accepted Howells to its inner fold was dead. 
This essay will examine some factors in the intellectual al- 
teration of old New England, which made Boston the natural 
birthplace of the Immigration Restriction League in 1894, 
the first organized movement to denounce America’s tradi- 
tional welcome to all European peoples. Its New England ori- 
gin not only marked the defeat of the local Brahmin society, 
but, more important, it shaped the racial premises which were 
permanently embodied in the national immigration legisla- 
tion of 1917 and of 1924. 

On the eve of the Civil War, New England writers, thinkers, 
and reformers had fulfilled the Flowering of an ingrown agri- 
cultural and seafaring society and, at the same time, had met 
with ease the new colliding force of industrialization. Inter- 
ested citizens watched the machine revolution and asked how 
this experience would affect the Boston, the New England, 
the America they loved. The spokesmen of the 1840's and 
1850's were exhilarated by the prosperity which their ingen- 


1 William Dean Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 
1gO00), 115. 
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ious Yankee people derived from the new power. Emerson 
and Parker criticized the abuses of Boston merchants from the 
point of view of liberal ethics but few of their contemporaries 
actually rejected capitalism. Savoring the positive side of in- 
dustrialization, Brahmin leaders faced the related urban haz- 
ards with the patronizing sincerity of reformers: crowded tene- 
ments, increased pauperism and insanity, inept domestic help 
were annoying but not insuperable obstacles to Unitarian self- 
reliance.* 

The arrival of the Irish immigrants from 1835, proved a wel- 
come labor solution for expanding industry.* Although the 
foreigners frequently presented a social problem, their con- 
spicuousness was not confused with the shocks of industriali- 
zation.* The attitude of the Brahmin of the Flowering toward 
“the poor wretches of the old world” was one of noblesse 
oblige, mingled with distaste, amusement, and interest.’ The 
short-lived nativist movement of the 1850's expressed the fun- 
damental sense of difference between the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon and the lowly Celt, and exploited the inherent suspi- 
cion of Catholics. More significantly, however, the Know- 
Nothings did not propose the restriction of immigration and 
the Brahmin intellectual did not support even the limited 
nativism of the times.® Rather, he upheld the human right of 

2 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works (Centenary Edition), “The Transcendental- 
ist,” “The Young American,” 1, 327-395; “Power,” vi, 57; “Life and Letters in 
New England,” x, 344-345; Theodore Parker, “A Sermon on Merchants,” quoted 
in The Transcendentalists, edited by Perry Miller (Cambridge, 1950), 453; see 
Leo Marx’s unpublished thesis Hawthorne and Emerson: Studies in the Impact 
of the Machine upon the American Writer (Harvard University, 1950), 186, 190- 
193; see also Julia Ward Howe, Reminiscences 1819-1899 (Boston, 1899), 214: 


and the account of a night school in Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, edited by 
Sara Norton and Mark De Wolfe Howe (Boston, 1919), 1, 26-27. 

8 Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865 (Cambridge, 1941), 52. 

4 Charles Eliot Norton, “Model Lodging Houses in Boston,” Atlantic Month- 
ly (June, 1860), v, 673; Edward Everett Hale, Letter: on Irish Immigration (Bos 
ton, 1852), 51-54; E. J. Sears, “Ireland Past and Present,” North American Re- 
view (April, 1858), LXxxvi, 135; A. P. Peabody, “The Financial Crisis,” North 
American Review (January, 1858), LXXXVI, 171. 

5 Theodore Parker, “A Sermon on Merchants,” The Transcendentalists, 453. 

6 Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants, 208-213. 
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the Irish Catholic to join the American democracy. Surmount- 
ing his personal incompatibility with the strangers, he accept- 
ed the symbolic meaning of the presence of the newcomers. 
It was well that “America should be the Asylum of Humanity 
for this century as well as for the seventeenth.’’* The New 
England Brahmin’s attitude toward immigration before the 
Civil War was an index of the reality of his democratic faith. 

But in 1861 a new generation, mindful of the ideals of the 
Flowering, was maturing to go from Harvard College to South- 
ern battlefields. The War itself proved a stimulus to sectional 
pride. One youth then asked another: ‘Can we be too glad to 
belong to New England, to be her children, and to be living 
in these days.’’* 

The martial excitement was, however, a false barometer of 
Brahmin feeling. Such young men as Charles Eliot Norton 
and the Adams brothers, although committed to the self-re- 
liance of their illustrious parents, lacked the indispensable 
self-assurance that went with it. In 1861, long before The Edu- 
cation, Henry confessed to Charles that he was a failure, that 


he had no faith in God or in the spirit of the age.* And looking 
back to his youth, Barrett Wendell later wrote quite seriously 
that no one had ever grown to manhood in New England with- 
out being tempted to commit suicide.*® Finally, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a less sensitive representative of this group, corrobo- 
rated their thorough skepticism and their dismissal of the in- 
herited belief in human perfectibility.* The Civil War only 


7 Theodore Parker to James Orton, February 22, 1855, Mss. Letters tv, No. 
281, at The Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 

8 Charles Eliot Norton to James Russell Lowell, July 21, 1861, Letters of 
Charles Eliot Norton, 1, 237. 

9 Henry Adams to Charles F. Adams, Jr., February 14 and November 21, 
1862, A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, edited by Worthington C. Ford (Bos 
ton, 1920), I, 112-113, 195-196, and Charles to Henry, January, 1862, 1, 102-109; 
see Charles’ fear of failure, 10-11, 299. 

10 Barrett Wendell, unpublished diary, quoted in Barrett Wendell and His 
Letters, edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe (Boston, 1924), 47. 

11 Henry Cabot Lodge, “Tribute to Senator Hoar,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Proceedings, Second Series, xvitl, 388. 
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temporarily overpowered the profound internal let-down 
which followed the hey-day of the 1840's and 1850's. 

The post-war Brahmin felt constitutionally inferior to his 
predecessors of the Flowering. What was more, he saw visible 
signs of the decline of New England society. There were sound 
strictures about it in the North American Review and the Na- 
tion: the family life of “‘strictly native New Englanders” was 
disintegrating into divorce more and more, and the birth rate 
was falling in the “Hub of the Universe,” as the more fruitful 
Yankees went West."* Francis Bowen, Harvard's guardian of 
Brahmin morals, warned his audience that the decay of the 
highly born and highly bred was universal, whether in the 
Faubourg St.-Germain or in Boston.'* The self-conscious New 
Englander admitted 


that the end of the war was the close of the old period, and that 
between then and now has come the time of pause. The old men 
are now dreaming away their lives; but the young men have not 
yet seen visions." 


This breach between New England’s past and its present 
was nowhere more radical than in the worn-out religious 
framework and in the successive deviations from it. In 1861, 
“for the most intelligent portion of society,” self-designated 
by Charles Eliot Norton, religion meant freedom of thought 
and independence of organized sects.** The rational approach 
to the universe was breaking down, however, even as it was 
acclaimed. The year before, Dr. Frederick D. Huntington, 
Harvard's Professor of Divinity and Preacher of the Univer- 

12Nathan Allen, “Divorces in New England,” North American Review 


(June, 1880), Cxxx, 560-561; “New England Transformation,” Nation (August 
20, 1885), XLI, 148-149. 


13 Francis Bowen, ‘“Malthusianism, Darwinism, and Pessimism,” North 
American Review (November, 1879), CXXIX, 457-458. 

14 Julius Ward, “The Decay of New England Thought,” North American 
Review (September, 1881), CXxx, 282. 

15 Charles Eliot Norton, “The Church and Religion,” North American Re- 
view (April, 1868), cv1, 382, and “Religious Liberty,” North American Review 
April, 1867), civ, 586 
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sity, had resigned these Unitarian posts; his subsequent adop- 
tion of Episcopalianism anticipated the future way for most 
Brahmins.** By the 18go’s the furor over Phillips Brooks had 
become a genteel Evangelical sensation.** With the same quest, 
an individualist like Henry Adams was not satisfied with the 
religion of the heart at Trinity Church and found it elsewhere 
in the worship of the Virgin.** More surprising was the num- 
ber of proper New England ladies and ministers who travelled 
the whole road of conversion to Roman Catholicism.’*® The 
shift, whether to the Church of England or the Church of 
Rome, indicated a new disinclination to cope with theological 
rationale individually but rather to enjoy a “stable ecclesi- 
astical order.”’*° Finding the inherited Unitarianism emotion- 
ally arid and incapable of sustaining personal credos like the 
Transcendentalists, New England intel}ectuals in the post-war 
period sought comfort and authority outside their own tra- 
ditions. 

The intellectual intensity which their forebears evoked 
through dogma the latest Brahmins supplanted with aesthet- 
ics. Beginning with Hawthorne and Norton in their trips to 
Italy in the 1850's, New Englanders—despite their ingrained 
Puritan prejudice—became increasingly fascinated with me- 
dieval art and architecture.” Norton made the subject his mis- 
sion at Harvard College. James Russell Lowell indulged in a 

16 John Spencer Clark, The Life and Letters of John Fiske (Boston, 1917), 1, 
170-172. 

17 Barrett Wendell to Robert’ Thomson, February 3, 1893, Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters, 106-108; Alexander V. G. Allen, Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks (New York, 1901), 11, 831, 1, 457-461; Eleanor M. Tilton, Amiable Auto- 
crat (New York, 1947), 282, 305. 

18 Henry Adams, Esther (New York, 1884), 98. The novel anticipated Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston, 1905). 

19 Robert H. Lord, History of the Archdiocese of Boston (New York, 1944), 
IH, 407-415. 

20 J. L. Diman, “Religion in America 1776-1876," North American Review 
January, 1876), CXxu, 31. 

21 Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897), 369- 
370, 378; Charles Eliot Norton, Notes of Travei and Study in Italy (Boston, 
1859), 105. 
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Gothic flight in his poem “The Cathedral.’’*? Above all, in 
Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres went beyond 
historical analysis and became a universe in which “the unity 
of Church and State, God and Man, Peace and War, Life and 
Death, Good and Bad” was reached.*® This union of Gothic 
art and religion, however, was an unsatisfactory substitute for 
religious faith. It merely sublimated the pessimism of Brah- 
min skeptics, like Norton, who habitually said, “—art is dead, 
patriotism is dead, religion is dead—.” ** From the 1850's to the 
18go0’s, the dominant generation of Brahmins never overcame 
a growing sense of weakness as individuals anc as a group; the 
new religious and aesthetic tendencies only confirmed the fear 
that two centuries of a distinctive New England mode ot 
thought had ended. 

But in one crucial respect the Brahmins did not realize how 
completely they had outgrown the immediate past: they re- 
garded the democratic faith of the Flowering as their inherited 
capital and tried to live by it. From the start, however, they 
narrowed the range of democratic capacity to their own kind. 
Considering themselves as members of an upper class, “the 
best blood in America,” they were proprietory in their obli- 
gation to the nation.” So Charles Francis Adams, Jr., wrote to 
Henry from the warfront: 


Is not a century’s work of my ancestors worth a struggle to pre 
serve? 76 


With earnestness, not enthusiasm, these high-minded young 
men unconsciously reverted to the older federalist idea of so 
ciety. Attributing progress ‘‘to the few who have been blessed 
with the opportunities, and the rare genius, fitting them to 


22 James Russell Lowell, “The Cathedral,” Atlantic Monthly (January, 1870), 
XXV, 1. 

23 Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, 44. 

24 Quoted in William Lawrence, Memories of a Happy Life (Boston, 1926), 
83. 

25 Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to his mother, May 12, 1861, A Cycle of Ad 
ams Letters, 1, 4. 


26 Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to Henry, January, 1862, A Cycle of Adams 
Letters, 1, 102-103. 
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lead,’ Charles Eliot Norton regarded the future of the coun- 
try as a trust “in the hands of the intelligent and the prosper- 


a7 


ous classes.’’** Similarly, Henry Adams wrote back from Lon- 


don: 


We want a national set of young men like ourselves or better, to 
start new influences not only in politics, but in literature, in law, 
in society, and throughout the whole social organism of the coun- 
try—a national school of our own generation.** 


The inherited instinct of reform as it operated upon insecure, 
over-refined Brahmins devolved into a theory of exclusive 
leadership which really contradicted the democratic dogma of 
the Flowering. ' 

At first, the theory of a democratic élite was a bulwark for 
New Englanders; it stood between them and an encroaching 
disillusionment with the American people. Obsessed with the 
youthful determination to test the workings of democracy, 
Henry Adams rushed to the capital in 1868, very much like a 
New Dealer, as a journalist, to be “the champion and confidant 
of a new Washington.”’** Charles Francis, Jr., with conscious 
plan, chose the direct challenge of the railroads, first by study- 
ing their problems and then by entering their active service. 
The idealistic New Englanders received more shocks than they 
had bargained for. Henry never recovered from Jay Gould’s 
control of the Grant administration: executives, banks, cor- 
porate systems, professions, and people were all in “one dirty 
cesspool of vulgar corruption.” *° The re-election of Grant con- 
firmed the brothers’ alarm at the ‘diseased public opinion” 
which “condoned any success as the all-redeeming virtue.”’* 

27 Charles Eliot Norton, Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories 
(Boston, 1853), 20. 

28 Henry Adams to Charles, November 21, 1862, A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1, 
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29 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1930), 272. 
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They saw with horror that the nineteenth-century business 
man had replaced the eighteenth-century federalist gentleman 
as the moral guide of the American people.*? But, although the 
old-fashioned hereditary statesmanship was gone, even during 
the 1880's, the Adams brothers banked on the class leadership 
of the Independent Republicans.** The few educated, impar- 
tial citizens of the better classes would eventually control the 
complex disrupting forces of the American economy and would 
somehow save the rest of the people from the moral degrada- 
tion engendered by the pursuit of wealth. As an act of faith, 
in defiance of the facts all around him, Henry Adams, in his 
History of the United States, expressed the desire to believe in 
modern democracy as long as he could. In the first volume he 
framed more completely than any of his group their common 
hopes and ideals. The crux of the matter lay in his final ques- 
tion: could American society “produce, or was it compatible 
with, the differentiation of a higher variety of the human race? 
Nothing less than this was necessary for its complete success.” *' 

When the Brahmin observed the cultural level of the Amer- 
ican people, he wondered, as he had in his civic experience, 
whether the United States could realize the New England 
ideal. Charles Eliot Norton was bitter that “in the midst of the 
barbaric wealth of the richest millions of people in the world,” 
the North American Review and the Nation, “almost the only 
evidence of thought in America” struggled for a bare exist- 
ence.*> European countries had national ideals of beauty and 
imagination, Norton lectured Harvard students, but, in the 


2 Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, 345. 

88 Henry Adams, “The Session,” North American Review (July, 1870), Cx1, 
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United States, the pursuit of wealth was the only end in it- 
self.** In would-be liberal fashion, the Brahmin acknowledged 
the improved physical lot of the people, and then shuddered 
at the pervasive materialism reflected in the press and in the 
public schools.**? Aping the criticism of Mill and Bryce, the 
New Englander harped on the dullness and uniformity of the 
American mind.** The Adamses had recognized the general 
tendency of industrialization to destroy the uniqueness of 
persons and places, and Norton pointed out that additional 
factors levelled the native mentality.*° How could there be 
“variety of experience and thought . . . difference in tradition 
and conviction . . . collision of ideas’ in the United States, 
where the political parties, the public schools, and the domi- 
nance of one race and language reduced the citizens to one 
mediocre standard?*® Norton raised a feeble call to the better- 
educated, the Harvard graduates, to resist the contemporary 
inferiority and vulgarity.*? As in politics, so in culture, the 
New Englander pinned his hopes on “the better classes” to 
guard the whole people. 

The illusion of a political and cultural élite, which sus- 
tained these men of conscience from the 1850's to the 18go0’s, 
inevitably collapsed. The fear grew that universal suffrage was 
not safe for modern towns and cities with factories, tenements, 
restless laborers and foreigners. For many Brahmins, the ten- 
sions of living up to their heritage and believing in their fel- 
low-Americans snapped with the panic of 1893. Charles Fran- 

6 Charles Eliot Norton, “The Intellectual Life of America,” New Prince 
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cis Adams, Jr., was glad that he was through with his civic stint 
both in the management of the railroads and of the town of 
Quincy.* For his brother Henry the affirmation of the gold 
standard by the repeal of the Silver Act meant the complete 
submission of America to capitalism.** From the Brahmin 
point of view the country was divided between a “half-taught 
plutocracy”’ of railroad men and bankers, and ‘‘an ignorant 
proletariat” of strange foreigners; and neither the capitalist 
nor the immigrant understood the public good in the old New 
England sense.** 

The real gulf between the finished Brahmin and the living 
American widened, because the New Englander looked upon 
the heritage of the Flowering as the only source of American 
civilization. Thus, Norton was unable to conceive of attain- 
ing the desired variety of thought and tradition from the in- 
teraction of New England and immigrant cultures. The im- 
migrant, with his inheritance of ignorance, connoted only the 
lower and least intelligent classes, “destitute of ideas and of 
the power of initiative action.’’** So Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., blinded by his class-consciousness, was oppressed by the 
stagnation of Boston, where there was “no current of fresh 
outside life” and remained impervious to the new sources of 
vitality in the community.** For the New Englander, the im- 
migrant, like the Southern Negro and the rude Westerner, 
was a semi-barbarian, outside “the pale of civilization.” ** The 
Brahmin of the 1890's, by his devotion to the past, had per- 
verted that past into a class possession, and had reduced the 
orbit of his own social vision. 

Unlike his predecessor of the 1850's, the later New England- 
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er began to retreat from industrial and immigrant America 
through a growing subconscious pride in the agricultural life 
of his English forefathers. In countless autobiographical ac- 
counts, the great-grandchildren of the Puritans clung to an- 
cestral memories, for, there were, regretfully, no “hereditary 
homes” on this side of the Atlantic to give continuity to the 
past.** Jarred by the industrial face of the modern communi- 
ties, the New Englander longed for the old, abandoned rural 
way of life. Imagining a non-existent golden era, the latter-day 
Brahmin transformed the Transcendentalist attachment to 
nature into a sentimental gospel. Boston, Cambridge, Con- 
cord, Lincoln, Quincy, Wellesley and other birthplaces be- 
came shrines in a nostalgic myth, which fostered two signifi- 
cant notions: first, that the virtue of the native New England 
villages had stemmed from the homogeneity of its English 
stock, which accepted class gradations under democratic lead- 
ership; second, that the happy product of this ordered society 
was the New England farmer, who had been the backbone of 
the earlier democracy.*® 
The nostalgic idylls mounted with each decade, and, in the 
1880's, Thomas Bailey Aldrich of the Atlantic and his Boston 
circle honored Sarah Orne Jewett for preserving in literary art 
the Anglo-Saxon, front-yard civilization of the New England 
towns.*® Finally, in 1893, Barrett Wendell made the myth of 
48 Charles Eliot Norton, “The Lack of Old Homes in America,” Scribner’s 
Magazine (May, 1889), v, 636. 


49 Not only in autobiographies, but in all references to the past this nos- 
talgia was present. James Russell Lowell, “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” 
Prose Works, 1, 53-65; Lowell to William H. Furness, July, 1879, New Letters of 
James Russell Lowell, edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe (New York, 1932), 248; 
Eliot Norton, “James Russell Lowell,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (May, 
1893), LXxxvi, 847-848; Charles Francis Adams, Jr., An Autobiography (Boston, 
1916), 6-7; 202-204; George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 
1903), I, 41, 159, 291; 11, 83; Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., Early Days in Wellesley (Wel- 
lesley, 1928), 41-42; Henry Cabot Lodge, Early Memories (New York, 1913), 15- 
17; Barrett Wendell to Robert Thomson, December 17, 1893, Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters, 108-109. 


50 Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “Odd Sticks, And Certain Reflections Concerning 
Them,” Scribner’s Magazine (January, 1889), v, 128; Sarah Orne Jewett, “From 
a Mournful Villager,” Atlantic Monthly (November, 1881), xLvi, 670. 
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English homogeneity the basic premise of his authoritative 
study of American literature. Elaborating upon the old belief 
that New England’s greatness was bred in her colonial isola- 
tion, he designated the literature of the Flowering as the voice 
of a pure, “unfettered” racial experience, and as the voice of 
her English humanity.* Thus, Barrett Wendell culminated 
the Brahmin pride in the past with a frank belief in the su- 
periority of the pure Anglo-Saxon race. 

The desire to trace his roots to English blood completed the 
pattern which the New England Brahmin had been building 
for four decades, in his choice of the Anglican church, in his 
concept of the democratic élite, in his preference for a static 
cultural tradition. The Brahmin of the 1890's consistently re- 
vealed that his ideal was closely akin to that of the English 
aristocracy. 

The reverse side of the Anglo-Saxon cult was simultaneous- 
ly unfolded in the first signs of immigration restrictionist 
sentiment. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s poem, ‘“The Unguarded 
Gates,” in the Atlantic Monthly of July, 1892, was New Eng 
land’s cry to keep out the alien sinister races: 


Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 
Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 
Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 
‘‘a wild motley throng,” knocking at America’s gates, ‘‘with 
their unknown gods and rites.” *? 

The New Englander was then ripe for the ideology of So- 
cial Darwinism which gave scientific strength to his own in- 
stinctive conceptions of racial superiority. The Brahmin had 
always believed what the social scientist learned from the re- 
searches of Francis Galton and others: that “the inheritance 
of qualities in man is as certain as among the lower animals,” 
and that talent “rises gradually through generational devel- 

51 Barrett Wendell, Stelligeri (Boston, 1893), 143-144. This group of essays 


stated the whole thesis of English homogeneity which Wendell amplified in the 
longer History of American Literature (Boston, 1900), 445-446, 521-530. 


52 Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “The Unguarded Gates,” Atlantic Monthly (July, 
1892), LXX, 57. 
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opment.”’** By applying Galton’s theory of heredity to a blue- 
print of the ideal American race, the New Englander inter- 
preted the exclusion of the non-Anglo-Saxon races as the one 
hope of salvaging democratic society. And by the same token, 
the Brahmin looked forward to the end of the ceaseless flux 
in American society, for it was the continuous emigration of 
human beings, first from Europe to America, and then from 
East to West in the United States, which had robbed the na- 
tion of the class stability for which the Brahmin yearned.** 

Ironically, the idealization of the New England heritage 
had hardened into an idolatry which destroyed the creative, 
experimental quality of that past. Emerson had rejoiced in 
the vision of an American race forged in a smelting pot of 
European nationalities, but Barrett Wendell reserved the 
American dream for the Anglo-Saxon alone.** In 1894 Boston 
became the center of the advance-guard movement for the 
restriction of immigration and lent her influence to spreading 
the idea that the capacity for democratic citizenship was an 
inherited characteristic, which could not be developed equally 
in all races.** Repudiation of a free America for all was the last 
step in the Brahmin deviation from the ideals of the New 
England Flowering. 

53 Nathaniel Shaler, “European Peasants as Immigrants,” Atlantic Monthly 
(May, 1893), LXX1, 651. 

54 Charles Eliot Norton, “The Lack of Old Homes in America,” 637; see “The 
Intellectual Life of America,” 312-313. 


55 Quoted from Ralph W. Emerson by Oscar Handlin, Boston Immigrants, 
216. For Barrett Wendell, see his History of American Literature, 10. 


56 See the papers of the Immigration Restriction League, Houghton Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











THE MODERNITY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


VINCENT TOMAS 


EORGE BANCROFT wrote, “He that would know the 

workings of the New England Mind in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the throbbings of its heart, must give 
his days and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards.” This 
judgment is assented to, though perhaps with some reserva- 
tions about the need for burning midnight oil, by most stu- 
dents of our intellectual history. But if the claims Perry Miller 
makes in his intellectual biography of Edwards' are justified, 
the reservations should be withdrawn, and the judgment 
should be revised to read, ‘“‘He that would know the workings 
of the Modern American Mind, and especially the throbbings 
of its heart, must give his days and nights to the study of Jona- 
than Edwards.” The Northampton Calvinist who had, in the 
century of Enlightenment, “‘not only a conviction, but a de- 
lightful conviction,” * of the absolute sovereignty of ‘“The God 
that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider, 
or some loathsome insect, over the fire,”’* emerges from Mr. 
Miller’s book not only as the prototype of American Puritan- 
ism, and as an essential and valuable.part of our heritage, but 
as one who embodies in his life and thought most of what is 
best and genuine and truly modern in the American tradition. 
“Edwards is a spokesman, almost the first, for the deep, the 
most rooted, the really native tradition. ... My contention is 
that no American succeeded better, even though his experi- 
ence was set within narrow limits, in generalizing his experi- 
ence into the meaning of America” (pp. xili-xiv). 

It would be difficult to enlarge Mr. Miller’s claims for the 
significance and modernity of Edwards. Here are a few that 
may surprise even those who reject Vernon Parrington’s judg- 

1 Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1949). All references, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, will be to this volume. 


2 Sereno E. Dwight, editor, The Works of President Edwards: With a Memoir 
of his Life (New York, 1829-1890), 1, 60. 


3S. E. Dwight, editor, The Works of President Edwards, vu, 170. 
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ment that Edwards was an anachronism even in his own day: 
“When Edwards stood up among the New England clergy, it 
was as though a master of relativity spoke to a convention of 
Newtonians who had not yet heard of Einstein, or as though 
among nineteenth-century professors of philosophy, all assum- 
ing that man is rational and responsible, a strange youth began 
to refer, without more ado, to the id, ego, and super-ego”’ (pp. 
63-64). “By the end of his life, the logic of his investigation 
and of his experience brought Edwards, step by step, through 
an inexorable development hardly to be paralleled in the 
eighteenth century, to a realization that makes him intellec- 
tually the most modern man of his age: the heart of the human 
problem is history” (p. 305). Not only is Edwards “‘intellectu- 
ally the most modern man of his age,” the age of Enlighten- 
ment, but he repays study today “because, while he speaks 
from a primitive religious conception which often seems hope- 
lessly out of touch with even his own day, yet at the same time 
he speaks from an insight into science and psychology so much 
ahead of his time that our own can hardly be said to have 
caught up with him” (p. xiii). 

Here is a claim that may surprise those who, while they ac- 
knowledge that there is more to be found in the theology and 
philosophy of Edwards than is revealed by Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God, think that surely what is there re- 
vealed is an essential and by no means unimportant item: “Of 
course, Edwards never doubted that a hell exists to which sin- 
ners go after death, but that consideration was a footnote”’ (p. 
149)- 

And here is one that may surprise philosophers: “Edwards 
held that the problem which has tormented modern philoso- 
phy—the technical issue of epistemology: whether our ideas of 
objects correspond to the objects themselves—has no real ur- 

4 Yet in some things “it would have taken him about an hour’s reading in 
William James, and two hours in Freud, to catch up completely” (p. 183), and 


“We should claim too much did we call Edwards’ metaphysical intuitions about 
gravity anticipations of Planck and Einstein” (p. 95). 
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gency, as it never has to men in action or in suffering. Edwards 
could dismiss it, and would have saved the modern intellect 
an untold expenditure of time and paper had it heeded him, 
by the reflection arrived at in the ‘Notes,’ that since things 
exist to the mind as they are perceived, it is all one whether 
the so-called objects be mental or material” (pp. 296-297). 


‘ 


Some of the ways in which Mr. Miller seeks to justify these 
large claims are interesting and possibly instructive. Here is 
one way: “When Edwards turned his eyes, even momentari- 
ly, from the Glory of God, he could become an acute sociolo- 
gist: ‘In latter times,’ he said of Northampton, ‘the people 
have had more to feed their pride. They have grown a much 
greater and more wealthy people than formerly’ ”’ (p. 217). If 
the ability to make an observation such as this be construed 
as a bit of evidence for Edwards’ acute sociological insight, it 
is no wonder, as Mr. Miller says later, when he contends that 
the Freedom of the Will is ‘‘a penetrating analysis of modern 
culture, and specifically of the American variant,” that “He 
did not need graphs, charts, and statistics to be a sociologist” 
(p. 263). 

Another way is more complicated: Mr. Miller is not con- 
tent to show that besides being a preacher of sensational hell- 
fire sermons, Edwards was a great philosopher and theologian. 
He needs must show that even Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God is for us a momentous intellectual adventure, in- 
deed, that it is “America’s sudden leap into modernity” 
(p. 147). Because Edwards the philosopher and theologian 
worked out the distinction between knowledge of the head 
and of the heart, a distinction which gave Edwards the revival- 
ist intellectual justification for appeals to passion, ““The mod- 
ern student must, if he wishes to comprehend, free himself of 
certain ultra modern prejudices” (p. 147). He should cease 
to read Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God as if it were a 
revival sermon and to think of Edwards the revivalist, while 
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Edwards’ belief in hell (which may be offensive to the prej- 
udices of the modern American mind) should be thought of 
as a footnote. The student should not attend to the idea of 
the sermon—the idea of hell, where Almighty God “will crush 
you under his feet without mercy; he will crush out your 
blood and make it fly, and it shall be sprinkled on his gar- 
ments, so as to stain all his raiment . . . and when you shall be 
in this state of suffering, the glorious inhabitants of heaven 
shall go forth and look on the awful spectacle, . . . and when 
they have seen it, they will fall down and adore that great 
power and majesty.’’> Reading such words, the unprejudiced 
student should attend to the ‘nakedness’ of the idea, to the 
fact that it “is as bare as experience itself, as it would be to 
the sense that suffers,” to the fact that it is written in “what 
Hermann Broch calls the style of old age” (p. 161), and to the 
fact that to put across this idea was for Edwards a problem in 
communication. While uttering such words, Mr. Miller tells 
us, Edwards stared unmoving at the bell-rope. He never specu- 
lates about what might have been the expression in his eyes. 

Seemingly, when Edwards mounted the pulpit in the house 
of God with the explicit intention “to fright persons away 
from hell,” he was, according to his biographer, prepared to 
speak not as a saver of souls but as an epistemologist or a the- 
orist in semantics. Seemingly, even there he “was primarily 
concerned with the problem of communication” (p. 148), and 
his hell-fire sermons “are, we may say, explorations of the 
meaning of meaning. . . . They are direct, frontal attacks up- 
on epistemological doubt . . . : how can language be anything 
but the chance accumulation of conditioned reflexes? How, in 
a scientific cosmos, can words be used to regenerate or to unite 
a society? Edwards’ sermons must be read as an effort to meet 
these questions head-on. They are experimental wrestlings 
with the two gigantic issues of modern philosophy: of the link 
between the objective and the subjective; and of semantics it- 
self—of how words can be manipulated so that, despite their 


5 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vit, 173-174. 
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radical unlikeness to concepts, they will convey trustworthy 
ideas” (pp. 148-149). 

I write “seemingly” advisedly, because it is hard to be sure 
just how much Mr. Miller is claiming in his appreciations of 
the hell-fire sermons. If some fiction is written as if it were bi- 
ography, in Jonathan Edwards we have an intellectual biog- 
raphy written as if it were a novel. The result is that what the 
author intends to put forward as the workings of Edwards’ 
mind is sometimes obscured by what might be intended only 
as the throbbings of his heart. Thus, for Mr. Miller, modern 
philosophers are never merely interested in issues in episte- 
mology. They are tormented by gigantic issues. 

One is tempted to reply to these appreciations by saying 
that the Enfield and other hell-fire sermons are not really, if 
we pause to think about it, “direct, frontal attacks upon epis- 
temological doubt,” but rather attacks on flagging piety; and 
that they are not really attempts to answer the two questions 
about communication Mr. Miller mentions, but attempts to 
convey to sinners a vivid realization of the agonies of hell and 
a sense of personal danger, so that they might be saved. As Ed- 
wards said to the people of Enfield, “The use of this awful 
subject may be for awakening unconverted persons in this 
congregation. .. . O sinner! Consider the fearful danger you 
are in.”"* And when he defended his sensational preaching, 
Edwards made no mention of its bearing on the theory of 
language, but said, instead: “Some talk of it as an unreason- 
able thing to fright persons to heaven, but I think it is a rea 
sonable thing to endeavor to fright persons away from hell. 
They stand upon its brink, and are just ready to fall into it, 
and are senseless of their danger. Is it not a reasonable thing 
to fright a person out of a house on fire?’’? But this would not 
be enough, since Mr. Miller does not actually deny these 
things. Rather, his dramatic treatment of ideas effectively ob- 
scures them, so that Edwards seems more modern. 

6S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vit, 168, 171. 


7S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, 11, 577-578. Cf. also the 
preceding page. 
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Underneath the salad dressing, what Mr. Miller is inviting 
us to do is to think of Edwards as more than “a shouting evan- 
gelist who drummed up hysteria with hell-fire and brimstone” 
(pp. 147-148). Edwards had an extraordinary mind and con- 
structed an impressive speculative system, which included so- 
lutions to problems suggested to him by his reading of Newton 
and Locke. Since ‘“‘Locke is, after all, the father of modern psy- 
chology, and Newton is the fountainhead of our physics,”” Ed- 
wards was dealing ‘‘with the primary intellectual achieve- 
ments of modernism, with the assumptions upon which our 
psychology and physics still prosper: that man is conditioned, 
and that the universe is uniform law” (p. 72). Newton and 
the reign of natural law seemed to lead straight to mechanical 
explanations, and to the exclusion from the universe of every- 
thing but matter and motion. Locke seemed to lead to sub- 
jective idealism. Edwards’ achievement is that he “saw exact- 
ly where the modern problem is centered, upon this incom- 
patibility of Newton and Locke, of the objective and the 
subjective, of the mechanical and the conscious. . . . His prob- 
lem, then, was to get the two orders together—or else to confess 
that the modern world is incoherent” (p. 98). Now, an impli- 
cation of the system by which Edwards sought to reconcile 
Newton and Locke was that if language were so employed as 
to convey to sinners clear and distinct ideas of the agonies of 
the fiery pit, a sensible and not merely an intellectual know!- 
edge of these agonies, the sinners would be saved. In his hell- 
fire sermons, therefore, Edwards was not like an evangelist 
who shouts about brimstone because, from narrowness or ig- 
norance, he doesn’t know any better. He was a learned man 
and a profound thinker, making a concrete and practical ap 
plication of a cosmic vision whose assumptions are those by 
which our psychology and physics still prosper. Moreover, he 
was armed with the psychology of Locke. So, unlike less ef- 
fective revivalists, who either had not read or did not rightly 
appreciate Locke, he avoided using “great big sounding 
words,” which affected only a sinner’s ears or head, but not 
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his heart, and so scared nobody. He sought instead to use 
“words [which] would immediately be registered on the senses 
not as noises but as ideas’ (p. 158), to the end of making his 
congregation feel as if they had actually been in hell. In the 
sense that Edwards felt “he must make words convey the idea 
of heaven, he must force them to give the idea of hell” (p. 160), 
his sermons are “experimental wrestlings with the two gigan- 
tic issues of modern philosophy.” 

This sense, I am sure, is likely to be misleading to most mod- 
ern philosophers, who, being tormented by the technical issue 
of epistemology, waste an untold expenditure of time and pa- 
per because they pay no heed to Edwards. Nor is it clear how 
any of this justifies the statement (italics mine), “By this road 
Edwards led New England toward the semantic problem that, 
in one form or another, challenged everyone around the be- 
ginning of the [eighteenth] century, and still challenges us” 
(p. 156). 

Another way in which Mr. Miller seeks to make Edwards 
seem quite modern is this: Although he writes at length «out 
the care that Edwards gave to language, trying to make it con 
vey clear, distinct ideas, he reads Edwards as if Edwards meant 
to conceal his thoughts. And this not merely in the sense that 
Edwards refrained from publicly formulating certain of them, 
because of prudence or for other reasons, but in the sense that 
when he actually did say something, even in his notebooks, he 
meant something else, generally something modern. Mr. Mill- 
er says that ‘“Edwards’ writing is an immense cryptogram, the 
passionate oratory of the revival no less than the hard rea- 
soning of the treatise on the will.’ Then he gives a bit of evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis: ‘““The way he delivered 
his sermons is enough to confirm the suspicion that there was 
an occult secret in them: no display, no inflection, no consid- 
eration of the audience. ‘Mr. Edwards in preaching,’ remem- 
bered one of the townspeople, ‘used no gestures, but looked 
straight forward; Gideon Clark said “he looked on the bell 
rope until he looked it off.” His writings are almost a hoax, 
not to be read but to be seen through” (p. 51). 
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What the passionate oratory of the revival means, when read 
as if it were almost a hoax, has already been considered. Al- 
though in all probability when Edwards wrote 4 History of 
the Work of Redemption, he was not looking at the bell-rope, 
it, too, is read by Mr. Miller as if it were almost a hoax. As Mr. 
Miller admits, “Biographers avert their gaze from this. tract, 
as though to treat it seriously would be to insult their own in- 
telligence,”’ and as he agrees, it “sounds like a story book for 
fundamentalists, and is hardly to be mentioned with Gibbon, 
Marx, Spengler, or Toynbee. Measured against modern schol- 
arship, textual criticism, archeology, and comparative re- 
ligions, it is an absurd book, where it is not pathetic” (p. 310). 
But all this is “at first sight” and only “if one stops with the 
surface narrative’: “At first sight. it is an uncritical retelling 
of the ‘Christian epic’—the Creation, the Fall, Saul, David, 
and the prophets, the life of Christ, the Reformation; it ends 
with a prophecy which is simply old-fashioned chiliasm—the 
thousand year reign of Christ, to be followed by the last apos- 
tasy, and then the Day of Judgment and the end of the world 
in flames” (p. 310). At first sight, one would judge A History 
of the Work of Redemption to be an unsurmountable obstacle 
in the way of the thesis of the modernity of Jonathan Edwards. 

But when it is read as if it were almost a hoax, the History 
“is an achievement truly staggering” (p. 311). Why? Because 
“for Edwards the essential conception was clear, that what 
men Call history is the idea they have of the past, not the ac- 
tual events which they never witnessed,” and because Edwards, 
unlike Arminians and ‘modern sociologists,’ wrote history 
not as if it were ‘“‘a supine induction from evidences,” with no 
“inner coherence,” but as “a grand conception, a design, a 
chain of events within a schéme of causation” (pp. 312-314). 
What the design was apparently doesn’t matter. Again Mr. 
Miller invites us to attend not to an idea, but to the nakedness 
of an idea: “Edwards first set forth the design of history as at 
Enfield he set forth the pattern of torment, in order to convey 
the naked idea, stripped of rhetoric, to the understanding of 
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listeners, so that they, having their minds possessed of the con- 
cept, would necessarily see the truth and no longer lose them- 
selves amid syllogisms and proofs. . .. Here, as in other realms, 
Edwards came through the Lockean mechanism to answers 
that, in our reading, transcend Locke” (p. 312). 

The fact that the inner coherence Edwards saw in history 
was nothing but Divine Providence and “‘old-fashioned chili- 
asm,’ doctrines scarcely modern but hoary antiques even in 
Edwards’ day, doesn’t seem to matter, either. Since Mr. Miller 
thinks most historians “write history as an assemblage of acci- 
dental conjunctions, and can tell nothing of tendency or de- 
velopment” (p. 314), we should “discount the peculiar mythol- 
ogy in which Edwards embodies his narrative’’ and “‘recognize 
that Edwards levied against naturalistic histories and histori- 
ans the basic criticism that they are only today commencing 
to face” (p. 315). 

One hardly dares to comment on this train of reasoning, for 
fear of losing oneself amid syllogisms and proofs. I submit that 
Mr. Miller is presenting Edwards not as he is “known by na- 
ture,” in Aristotle’s phrase, but as he might be “known to us,” 
provided that we conceived history to be “what the mind must 
perceive in a fashion dictated by the mind itself rather than 
by data and documents” (p. 311), and if we resisted a supine 
induction from evidences, so that we might seek in Edwards 
an inner coherence and a grand design. 

Here and there, in his discussion of Edwards as a pioneer 
historiographer, Mr. Miller comes close to considering histori- 
cal figures as they are known by nature. It is no secret that, in 
the past, learned and sensible men entertained ideas, such as 
chiliasm, which to us, with our “modern prejudices,’ are 
manifestly absurd. Part of what we expect from an historian 
of ideas is an interpretation of such men which enables us to 
see why, in the context of their time and place and culture, 
even some of those ideas which are incredible in our time and 
place and culture, were just the kind a learned and sensible 
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man would have. To this end, it is fair to observe, as Mr. Mill- 
er does, that Edwards was not alone in his millennial expecta- 
tions, and that Newton shared them, too. However, Mr. Mill- 
er seems to think that because Newton, who is, after all, ‘“‘the 
fountainhead of our physics,” “spent more years than he de- 
voted to devising orbits for planets and comets to fixing the 
precise date for the pouring out of the seventh vial’ (p. 319), 
we should hesitate a trifle “before we dismiss the millennial 
lore as so much foolishness” (p. 319). I disagree. We may readi- 
ly admit that it was not “so much foolishness” to Newton, or 
to Edwards, who were children of another, and a less modern, 
age. At the same time, we may recall that we have reason to 
believe that Newton was not in every respect as far ahead of 
his contemporaries as he was in physics, and that, therefore, 
we need not accept Newton’s necromancy along with his sci 
ence as part of the endowment he left to the modern mind. 
Similarly, we may rightly distinguish the experimental meth- 
ods he employed in devising orbits for planets from the very 
medieval, not modern, sort of thing he was doing when, as Mr. 
Miller (who must surely have an unusual concept of what ex- 
perimental methods are) says, ‘‘He used experimental methods 
to link the major events of history with the prophecies, and 
reached the conclusion that the millennium could not be far 
off” (p. 319). And surely, without in any way minimizing our 
debt to Newton, we can be better Newtonians than Newton 
himself was, by refusing to treat, as Mr. Miller says Newton 
did, the Books of Daniel and of Revelation as if they “were 
as much data as were Halley’s tabulations of his comet” (p. 
319). 

There are certain other ways in which Mr. Miller seeks to 
establish the modernity of Edwards, but let us pass to more 
positive considerations. How “modern” is Edwards? 

8 Although Mr. Miller does not allow for, he in one place notices, the fact 


that “It was to Newton the necromancer that Edwards, who was of the same 
brotherhood, responded” (p. 84). 
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II. 


At the beginning of the last chapter of Philo,? Harry A. 
Wolfson says, “We all have a feeling that between ancient 
Greek philosophy which knew not Scripture and the philoso- 
phy which ever since the seventeenth century has tried to free 
itself from the influence of Scripture there was a philosophy 
which placed itself at the service of Scripture and was willing 
to take orders from it.”*° This philosophy is called medieval 
philosophy. One of the main ways in which it differs from 
what is called modern philosophy is that it “begins with the 
belief that there is one infallible source of truth, and that is 
revelation, and that revelation is embodied in Scripture, be 
it Old Testament or New Testament or Koran." For the 
medieval philosopher, “Since God is the author both of the 
truths made known by revelation and of the truths discovered 
by reason, there can be no conflict between them. If a conflict 
should appear to exist between them, it must be no real con- 
flict. Any such conflict must be due either to our misunder- 
standing of Scripture or to the vagaries of human reason 
which has gone astray.” '* Whether a philosopher is a medieval 
philosopher is thus, on Wolfson’s view, less a question of the 
time at which he lived than a question of what his presupposi- 
tions were and of how and to what end he philosophized. A phi- 
losopher living in the eighteenth, or even the twentieth, cen 
tury would be a “medieval” philosopher if his philosophy 
placed itself at the service of Scripture and was willing to take 
orders from it. Nor is the question whether a philosopher is 
medieval or modern the question whether what he takes to be 
truths discovered independently of revelation, and which he 
tries to integrate with revelation, are truths discovered by an 
ancient like Aristotle or a modern like Newton or Darwin. It 

®H. A. Wolfson, Philo (2 vols., Cambridge, 1947) 

10 H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 1, 439. 

11 H, A. Wolfson, Philo, 11, 446. 

12H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 11, 447. 
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is a question of what he does with these truths, and, ultimate- 
ly, of what his attitude would be if he were forced, as we shall 
see Edwards was forced, to choose between what he accepts as 
revealed truth and a truth of reason or of science which *« *»- 
compatible with it. 

If we think of a medieval philosopher as being the suvt of 
philosopher described by Wolfson, Jonathan Edwards is a 
medieval philosopher. It is simply not true that, as Mr. Miller 
says, “the peculiar and fascinating character of his achieve- 
ment is entirely lost if he be not seen as the first and most 
radical, even though the most tragically misunderstood, of 
American empiricists.’’'* Mr. Miller also says, “Though there 
were other intellectual influences in his life—Calvin, the tra- 
ditional body of Puritan science, Cudworth, and Hutcheson 
—yet Locke and Newton were far and away the dominating 
sources, and from them he acquired almost all his theoretical 
starting points,” a statement, he adds, ‘“‘which may seem ex 
treme, [but] is worth emphasizing.” '* We cannot say that this 
extreme statement is simply not true, since there is some 
truth in it, but it throws the emphasis the wrong way, in the 
direction of modernity. How can anyone who has perused 
Edwards’ works fail to mention Scripture as one of the domi- 
nating intellectual influences in his life? We are told that Ed- 
wards read Locke “with ecstasy, the burden of an insupport- 
able weight lifted with every page”’ (p. 55), but an earlier biog- 
rapher tells us, and perusal of Edwards’ works supports his 
words, “But he studied the Bible more than all other books, 
and more than most other divines do. He studied the Bible, 
to receive implicitly what it teaches; but he read other books 
to examine their soundness, and to employ them as helps in 
the investigation of principles, and the discovery of truth. 
His uncommon acquaintance with the Bible, appears in his 
Sermons, in his Treatises,—particularly in the treatises on the 

18 P. Miller, “Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the Heart,” The Harvard 
Theological Review, xi, No. 2 (April, 1948), 124. 

14 P. Miller, “Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the Heart,” 124. 
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Affections, on the History of Redemption, on United and 
Extraordinary Prayer, on the Types of the Messiah, on the 
Qualifications for Communion, and on God’s Last End in the 
Creation,—in his Notes on the Scriptures, and in his Miscel- 
laneous Observations and Remarks. Any person who will 
read his works with close attention, and then will compare 
them with those of other theological writers, since the days of 
the Apostles, will easily be satisfied that no other divine has as 
yet appeared, who has studied the scriptures more thorough- 
ly, or who has been more successful in discovering the mind 
of the Holy Spirit. He took his religious principles from the 
Bible, and not from Treatises, or Systems of theology, or any 
work of man... . As a theologian, he is distinguished for his 
scriptural views of divine truth. Even the casual reader of his 
works can scarcely fail to perceive that, with great labour, pa- 
tience, and skill, he derived his principles from an extensive 
and most accurate observation of the word of God. The num- 
ber of passages, which he adduces from the scriptures, on ev- 
ery important doctrine, the critical attention he has evidently 
given them, the labour in arranging them, and the skill and 
integrity, with which he derives his general conclusions from 
them, is truly astonishing.” ** 

The omission of any mention of the Bible from a catalogue 
of influences on Edwards can only be explained as the result 
of what Ralph Barton Perry has called the fallacy of differ- 
ence. ‘“The tendency to conceive a sectarian doctrine in terms 
of its special, to the exclusion of its generic, characteristics is 
important enough to deserve a special name—‘the fallacy of 

15 Sereno E. Dwight, The Life of President Edwards (New York, 1830), 600, 
6og. Mr. Miller also says that for Edwards, the reading of Locke’s An Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding “had been the central and decisive event in his 
intellectual life” (p. 52). If we should attempt to judge any single event as being 
the central and decisive one, an extremely strong case could be made out that 
it was the event which gave Edwards his delightful conviction of the absolute 
sovereignty of God, which colors all his thinking, and which he did not get from 
reading Locke. He got it, he himself tells us, “on reading these words” in the 
Bible: Now unto the King eternai, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be 


honor and glory for ever and ever, Amen. 1 Tim. i 17. See his Personal Narrative, 
in Works of President Edwards, 1, 60. 
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difference.’ ”’?* It is true that one of the specific differences be- 
tween Edwards and previous Puritans is the presence in his 
thought of elements that are derived from Newton and Locke. 
But when Edwards is looked at in the large, and the generic 
and specific characteristics of his thought are seen in their true 
proportions and weight, he remains, despite the influence of 
Newton and Locke, a medieval philosopher, just as Descartes 
in the large, despite the fact that he incorporated into “‘in- 
herited principles of medieval philosophy” new conceptions 
of nature borrowed from the science of his day, remains a me- 
dieval philosopher.” Edwards was a Puritan first, and a New- 
tonian or Lockean secondarily. As Professor Perry says, “The 
main body of puritan doctrine, then, is medieval Christianity. 
In America, it was the chief link of continuity with the medi- 
eval past, being a traditional rather than an innovating doc- 
trine. . . . Whereas puritanism taught men io rely on faith, 
revelation, and authority, and especially on the authority of 
the Bible as an authentic revelation of the will of God, the 
Enlightenment proclaimed the accessibility of truth, even 
basic truths of religion, to the faculty of reason.’’** In these 
words we find the generic characteristics of Edwards. If we 
drop them out of the picture, what we have left is a grin with- 
out a cat. It is by virtue of these characteristics that Edwards, 

16 Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944), 82. That Mr. Miller makes 
little effort to avoid this fallacy is suggested by this remark of his concerning 
Edwards: “Therefore to read him in the hope of discriminating between what 
is his and what is traditional, one must seize upon occasional passages, defini- 
tions by the way, the peculiar use of key words, and above all the use of words 
as incantation” (p. 48). True, in the sentence immediately following, Mr. Miller 
says, “His originality was not substantive but primarily verbal—which justi- 
fies calling him an artist—although his innovation in language portended an 
ultimate revolution in substance.” As to revolutions in substance by means of 
innovations in language, these words by Wolfson are perhaps a sufficient com- 
ment: “if the Philonic philosophy did not completely disappear as a result of 
(Spinoza’s) assault, it no longer held a dominant position. Henceforth, in order 
to gain attention at all, it had to disguise its meaning and adopt a new vocabu- 
lary.”—Philo, 1, 457-458. 

17 H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 11, 457. 

18 R. B. Perry, Puritanism and Democracy, 83, 190. 
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like Puritanism in general, “prolonged in America the medi- 
eval Christian view of the world and of human destiny.” 


Il. 


It might be said that in the case of Edwards, it is the grin 
and not the cat that is modern and expresses the meaning of 
America, and that Mr. Miller is drawing Edwards foreshort- 
ened, as it were, with “what is his” in the foreground and 
“what is traditional” in the background, and we are invited 
to look at the foreground because of its relevance in our own 
day. Our problem is less to decide whether using this perspec- 
tive will give us a portrait of Edwards as he is known by nature, 
than to decide whether what has been placed in the fore- 
ground belongs there at all. And I propose that the way to 
reach a decision is to look in Edwards for crucial issues, about 
which a medieval and a modern philosopher would be likely 
to disagree, and then see whether Edwards’ position on such 
an issue is medieval or modern. 

The first such issue which suggests itself is the basic one of 
whether there is in Edwards’ philosophy “‘the belief that there 
is one infallible source of truth, and that is revelation, and 
that revelation is embodied in Scripture, be it Old Testament 
or New Testament or Koran.” About this something has al- 
ready been said, but since the issue is basic, let us say some- 
thing more. Locke is a modern philosopher, and Locke’s atti- 
tude toward Scripture as an embodiment of revealed truth is, 
‘There can be no evidence that any traditional revelation is 
of divine original, in the words we receive it, and in the sense 
we understand it, so clear and so certain as that of the princi- 
ples of reason: and therefore nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconsistent with, the clear and self-evident dictates of reason, 
has a right to be urged or assented to as a matter of faith, 
wherein reason hath nothing to do.”*° If Edwards read ‘these 


19 R. B. Perry, Puritanism and Democracy, 190. 


20 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book tv, Chapter xvi, 10. 
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words with ecstasy, he did not accept this modern doctrine. 
His attitude toward revelation is expressed in a chapter en- 
titled, and which seeks to prove, ““The Insufficiency of Rea- 
son as a Substitute for Revelation.’’** 

In this chapter we find the means for eliminating one bit 
of the evidence Mr. Miller offers for his view that (italics 
mine) “Edwards went to nature and experience, not in search 
of the possible, but of the given, of that which cannot be con- 
troverted, of ... that of which logic is the servant and from 
which dialectic receives its premises” (p. 46). The bit of evi- 
dence is the quotation from Edwards in the passage, ‘“The rid- 
dle of Edwards is that this (as his townspeople came to believe) 
monstrously intransigent man scorned the doctrinaire: ‘His- 
tory, observation, and experience, are the things which must 
determine the question’ ” (p. 45). The impression conveyed is 
that, contrary to what his townspeople came to believe, Ed 
wards, like modern empiricists, looked to history, observation, 
and experience for answers to all questions of fact, as his own 
words testify. 

In the chapter in which Edwards ably defends the beliet 
that is basic to medieval philosophy, but is rejected by modern 
philosophers, he is concerned at first to refute a contention 
of the deist Tindal, ‘““That since reason is the judge whethe1 
there be any revelation, or whether any pretended revelation 
be really such; therefore reason without revelation, or undi- 
rected by revelation, must be the judge concerning each doc- 
trine and proposition contained in that pretended revela 
tion,’’** and later to refute ‘““Tindal’s main argument against 
the need of any revelation, [which] is, that the law of nature is 
absolutely perfect.” ** In the course of his refutation of the lat- 
ter argument, Edwards asks “whether the world of mankind 

21 Chapter vu, Miscellaneous Observations on Important Theological Sub 


jects, Works, vit. See also the sermon “Christian Knowledge” in Works of Presi 
dent Edwards, vt, 265, ff., especially 267-268. 


22 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vu, 261. 
23 §. FE. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vu, 275. 
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be actually brought to all necessary or very important knowl- 
edge of these things, merely by the means they have by na- 
ture?”’** The question is whether mankind can know all that 
it is important for them to know by means of reason unaided 
by revelation. Then Edwards says, “History, observation, and 
experience, are the things which must determine the ques- 
tion.” *® And of course, according to Edwards, “history, obser- 
vation, and experience” show that “no means we have by mere 
nature, without instruction, bring men to the knowledge of 
the nature of God, and our natural relation to, and dependence 
on him,” and so on,”* and knowledge of these things is acquired 
from revelation, therefore not from “history, observation, and 
experience.” So one of Edwards’ important theoretical start- 
ing points is that revelation is a source of knowledge, and it is 
not derived from Newton or Locke, but is contrary to Locke, 
who is an empiricist and says all our knowledge is derived from 
experience.” 

Let us now look for some issue which will help us to decide 
whether, besides accepting the revealed truth of Scripture in 
possibly an abstract and general way only, Edwards’ philoso- 
phy was also “‘at the service of Scripture and willing to take 
orders from it.’’ Wolfson’s phrase “take orders” is rather 

24S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vu, 276. 

25 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vu, 276. 

26S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, vu, 277. 


27 There is a bare possibility that Mr. Miller found this bit of evidence in 
some other place than the one where we have found it. But it is improbable 
that Edwards, in two different places, and meaning two different things, says, 
“History, observation, and experience, are the things which must determine 
the question.” The publishers of the American Men of Letters Series regard it 
as undesirable “to burden the text” of a work of scholarship with footnotes. To 
verify any of Mr. Miller’s references, one must make an excursion to the Har- 
vard College Library, to consult his annotated copy, or embark upon a career 
of correspondence with the librarian. Is there some organization opposed to this 
pernicious modern tendency, and devoted to agitating for the return of foot- 
notes to the place where they belong—between the covers of a book, and pref- 
erably at the foot of each page to which they refer? Incidentally, I know Locke 


hedges on the question of revelation. But I, like Mr. Miller, am thinking of 
Locke the empiricist. 
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strong, and I will interpret it, as I think he might wish it to be 
interpreted, as follows: In the discussion of many philosophi- 
cal issues, and of non-philosophical ones as well, two dis 
putants sometimes seem to be unable to come to a meeting 
of minds because lurking in the background of their minds 
are presuppositions they do not share, but which help to de- 
termine the credibility of alleged facts and the cogency of a 
train of reasoning. George Boas has pointed out such presup 
positions in Descartes, “the father of modern philosophy.” 
Many arguments for important conclusions in Descartes are 
very puzzling to us, or we wonder why they seemed strong to 
him when they seem weak to us. The reason is that Descartes 
took for granted certain “inherited principles of medieval 
philosophy,”’ and we do not. There are in Edwards numerous 
places where he arrives at conclusions unacceptable to the 
modern mind, by arguments not entirely cogent to the mod- 
ern mind. Yet these conclusions were credible, and these argu- 
ments were cogent, to Edwards. The reason is that he accept- 
ed Scripture as revealed truth, and the modern mind does not. 
In this sense, Edwards “took orders” from Scripture, just as an 
empiricist will not “take orders” from Scripture, but only 
from experience. 

Some of these places are the very places where Mr. Miller 
claims Edwards has something of the utmost importance to 
say to the modern American mind, and where Edwards is sup- 
posed to remind us “that, although our civilization has chosen 
to wander in the more genial meadows to which Franklin 
beckoned it, there come periods, either through disaster or 
through self-knowledge, when applied science and Benjamin 
Franklin’s The Way to Wealth seem not a sufficient philoso- 
phy of national life” (p. xiii). These important doctrines of 
Edwards, Mr. Miller would have us believe, are supported by 
what the modern mind accepts as strictly empirical and scien- 
tific proofs. They should, therefore, be acceptable to those of 
us who are empiricists and interested not only in what is, but 
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in what should be, the meaning of America. One of these doc- 
trines is described as ‘‘a powerful indictment of utilitarian 
liberalism” (p. 276). It is the Great Christian Doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin, and here we have reached what is possibly the main 
provocation for this examination of Mr. Miller's claims. 
According to Mr. Miller, The Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended “‘is a strictly empirical investigation, 
an induction, in the manner of Boyle and Newton, of a law 
for phenomena” (p. 267). Its author ‘‘was so far ahead of his 
contemporaries in comprehending scientific method . . . that 
he was handicapped in debating against minds of lesser com- 
pass, with the ironic result that he comes down to the genera- 
tions as one opposed to scientific progress” (pp. 268-269). In 
view of these claims, let us look in this book for evidence 


‘ 


whether Edwards’ philosophy was “at the service of Scripture 
and willing to take orders from it” or was, instead, the sort 
that makes Edwards the first and most radical of American 
empiricists. 

We need look no further than the title to suspect that in 
this book Edwards’ philosophy is at the service of Scripture, 
and that, like so many other books of medieval philosophy, it 
is of the kind known as apologetics. If we wonder in what way 
Edwards will apologize for (“speak in defense of’) Original 
Sin, we need look no further than the table of contents to sus- 
pect that it will not be by means of a “strictly empirical inves- 
tigation.”” Of the four parts into which the book is divided, 
Parts II and III, which together make up 121 pages, are de 
voted to “Proofs of the Doctrine from particular parts of Scrip- 
ture” and “Evidence of the Doctrine from the Redemption by 
Christ,” respectively. Part IV contains “Answers to Objec- 
tions.” It is in Part I, “Evidences of Original Sin from Facts 
and Events,” consisting of 96 pages, that we must look with 
any expectation of finding an empirical investigation “in the 
manner of Boyle or Newton.’ When we do look, we find the 
means for disposing of a bit of the evidence Mr. Miller offers 
for his claim that it is there. The bit of evidence is the quota- 
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tion from Edwards in the passage immediately following the 
one where the claim is made. The passage runs as follows: 
‘This time the Arminian position is refuted as an inadequate 
hypothesis to account, scientifically or historically, for the 
facts, either because it does not take cognizance of all of them, 
or because it does not explain those it recognizes. ‘As I study 
brevity,’ he [Edwards] advertised, ‘and lest any should cry out, 
Metaphysics, as the manner of some is, when any argument is 
handled against any tenet they are fond of,’ he proposed to 
argue, not from the ‘nature of things,’ but from what ‘is plain- 
ly demonstrated by what has been shown to be fact’’” (p. 267). 
In context, the impression conveyed by Mr. Miller’s passage 
is that, in “complete methodological contrast” to the dialec- 
tics of Freedom of the Will (pp. 266-267), Edwards rests his 
case for Original Sin on what the modern mind accepts as sci 
entific and historical facts, as his own words testify. 

Let us now look in Part I, and search for the passage quoted 
by Mr. Miller, so as to satisfy ourselves that the impression he 
seeks to convey is a justifiable one. Edwards first of all tells us 
that he is going to prove the proposition ‘that mankind are all 
naturally in such a state, as is attended, without fail, with this 
consequence or issue; that THEY UNIVERSALLY RUN THEMSELVES 
INTO THAT WHICH IS, IN EFFECT, THEIR OWN UTTER ETERNAL 
PERDITION, as being finally accursed of God and the subject of 


his remediless wrath through sin.” ** A modern philosopher is 
very likely to think that it is as absurd to try to prove or to 
disprove this proposition by empirical investigation as it was 
absurd for Frederick Barbarossa, who seems in some ways to 
have been a medieval positivist, to try to disprove the exist- 


ence of the soul by having a captive sealed up in a barrel, and 
then, after the wretch had died, opening the barrel in the 
presence of witnesses, who were able to observe no escaping 
butterfly or vapor or anything resembling a soul, but only a 
carcass. 

After making some distinctions, Edwards begins his critique 


28 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, 1, 214. 
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of John Taylor, who had been critical of the doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin, and he says: ““That every one of mankind, at least 
such as are capable of acting as moral agents, are guilty of sin 
(not now taking it for granted that they came guilty into the 
world) is most clearly and abundantly evident from holy scrip- 
tures.” *° There follow many references from Scripture, all 
supporting the proposition to be proved. Edwards then says, 
“All these things are what Dr. Taylor himself confesses and 
asserts.” °° He then goes on to show, by quotations from Tay- 
lor’s book, that Taylor does confess and assert them. In this 
way Edwards shows that the proposition to be proved is “‘agree- 
able to Dr. T.’s own doctrine” and “‘to the doctrine of the holy 
scripture.” * 

The proposition being in this way proved, Edwards seeks 
to prove certain “‘consequences” of it. One consequence is 
‘That the mind of man has a natural tendency or propensity” 
to sin.*? This is established by the deduction that since, as has 
been proved, all mankind, without exception (or rather, with 
only the exception of those helped by divine grace), sin, so 
universal a trait must be the result of a natural propensity. 
The propensity to sin being in this way proved, there remains 
to be proved that it is an evil propensity. This requires a de- 
cision as to whether, despite the fact that every natural man 
commits at least one sin, his good deeds might not sometimes 
outweigh his bad deeds. The decision is that they cannot, for 
since our obligation to the Infinite Being is infinite, there is 
“no great merit” in respecting the obligation, but there is in- 
finite demerit in failing to do so. Having in these ways proved 
these things, Edwards says (and the parts I have italicized make 
up the bit of evidence for Edwards’ empiricism cited by Mr. 
Miller): ‘“That on such accounts as these, there is an infinite 
demerit in all sin against God, which must therefore immense 

29S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, u, 315. 

30 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, 1, 316-317. 

31S. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, i, 319. 

32 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, ui, 320. 
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ly outweigh all the merit which can be supposed to be in our 
virtue, I think is capable of full demonstration; and that the 
futility of the objections which some have made against the 
argument might most plainly be demonstrated. But I shall 
omit a particular consideration of the evidence of this matter 
from the nature of things, as I study brevity, and lest any 
should cry out, metaphysics! as the manner of some is, when 
any argument is handled against a tenet they are fond of with 
a close and exact consideration of the nature of things. And 
this is not so necessary in the present case, in as much as the 
point asserted—that he who commits any one sin has guilt and 
ill desert so great, that the value and merit of all the good 
which it is possible he should do in his own life is as nothing 
to it—is not only evident by metaphysics, but is plainly dem- 
onstrated by what has been shewn to be fact, with respect to 
God’s own constitutions and dispensations towards man- 
kind.”’* 

Thus it appears that what Edwards meant when he wrote 
the passage Mr. Miller quotes, without sketching its context 
and in somewhat mutilated form, was that, inasmuch as he 
wished to be brief, and to avoid the charge of being meta- 
physical, he would not go further into the reasons why the 
merit of a virtual lifetime of good deeds does not outweigh 
the demerit of a single, even minor, misdeed; and that, any 
way, going further into these reasons is unnecessary, since the 
point at issue has already been shown to be fact. And the word 
“fact” here does not mean quite the same thing to us as it did 
to Edwards. To Edwards, it is clear from what has gone be- 
fore, the word “fact” here has the medievalish sense of ‘in ac- 
cordance with Scripture.” So the passage does not tend to 
show that Edwards was as empirical as Newton was when he 


plotted the orbits of planets and comets. On the contrary, 
it suggests that if Edwards’ method was indeed Newton's 
method, there is reason to fear the stars will sway from their 


courses. 


33 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, nu, 329. 
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Mr. Miller says he more than suspects that Original Sin 
“leads us to the very secret of Jonathan Edwards” (p. 276). 
I suspect so, too, but the secret I find is Edwards’ very unmod- 
ern use of the word “‘fact.’’ Not knowing this secret has mis- 
led others besides Mr. Miller. Belief in the modernity of Ed- 
wards’ outlook, “despite his primitive religious conception,” 
seems to be rather widely shared. Ralph Barton Perry, for in- 
stance, says, “Throughout his discussions of all the specific 
Calvinistic dogmas there is in Edwards the same resort to rea- 
son and experience. . . . He accepted the dogma of total de- 
pravity, not for reasons of orthodoxy, but on the evidence of 
facts, which disclose man’s universal tendency to every sort 
of sin.’’** Clarence H. Faust says, “Edwards began, as Wesley 
did a bit later, by asserting that the universal and complete 
corruption of human nature was a fact easily demonstrated 
from history and observation.’ ** Yet when we look in Part 
I, which gives “Evidences of Original Sin from Facts and 
Events,” we find that a typical “‘historical fact’’ for Edwards 
is a fact like the following: “Solomon, whom we may justly es- 
teem as wise and just an observer of human nature and the 
state of the world of mankind as most in these days (besides, 
Christians ought to remember, that he wrote by divine in- 
spiration)—judged the world to be so full of wickedness, that 
it was better never to be born, than to be born to live only in 
such a world.” ** Then-he quotes what Solomon says in Eccl. 
iv. 1-3. For Edwards, a fact is what is disclosed by an appeal to 
history, observation, or experience as these are interpreted by 
the categories of Calvinist Christianity, not by the categories 
which furnish the modern mind. 

Before conc!uding, let us notice a place (there are others*’) 
where Edwards was willing to “take orders” from Scripture in 
a much-stronger sense than the one previously described. In 

4 R. B. Perry, Puritanism and Democracy, 102. 


‘6 C. H. Faust and T. H. Johnson, editors, Jonathan Edwards: Representative 
Selections (New York, 1935), xix. 
36 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, u, 356. 


7Eg., in A Treatise Concerning Religious A ffections. 
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Original Sin he takes up the objection, made by Taylor and 
others, that it would be unreasonable if God were to treat Ad- 
am and his posterity as if they were one, which God must do 


if the descendants of Adam deserve punishment for Adam's 
sin. Just before doing so, and using “‘fact’”’ in the sense we 
have described, Edwards says something that Locke would 
have disapproved of. Locke said, “nothing that is contrary to, 
and inconsistent with, the clear and self-evident dictates ot 
reason, has a right to be urged or assented to as a matter of 
faith, wherein reason has nothing to do.”” But Edwards says, 
“with respect to this mighty outcry made against the reason- 
ableness of any such constitution, by which God is supposed 
to treat Adam and his posterity as one, I would make the fol- 
lowing observations. It signifies nothing to exclaim against 
plain fact. . . . Hence, however the matter be attended with 
difficulty, fact obliges us to get over it either by finding out 
some solution, or by shutting our mouths, and acknowledging 
the weakness and scantiness of our understandings; as we must 
in other innumerable cases, where apparent and undeniable 
fact, in God’s works of creation and providence, is attended 
with events and circumstances, the manner and reason ol 
which are difficult to our understandings.” ** He then pro 
ceeds to work out the argument which Mr. Miller describes 
as “the most profound moment in his philosophy” (p. 278), 
and which so many other commentators have also admired. 
The argument is that since the existence of every created 
thing depends at every moment on God's sovereign will, and 
the identity or oneness of created objects existing through 
time depends on God’s will, therefore there is no difficulty in 
believing that God can reasonably treat Adam and his posteri- 
ty as if they were one. Granted its ingenuity, this argument is 
the desperate expedient of a thinker who was willing ‘to take 
orders from Scripture as he understood it, and who would 
“get over” a difficulty that is no difficulty to those for whom 
reason and experience are a sufficient substitute for revela- 


38 §. E. Dwight, editor, Works of President Edwards, 11, 546-547. 
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tion. It is, in a word, the argument of a medieval, not a mod- 
ern, philosopher.*® 


89 Lest anyone receive the mistaken impression that I find nothing good in 
Edwards, let me say that (unlike Mr. Miller) I do not refer to medieval philoso- 
phy as “scholastic rubbish” (cf. p. 279). As to the question whether modern phi- 
losophers can learn anything from Edwards—after reading Edwards on the will, 
and the modern positivist Moritz Schlick on the will (in Problems of Ethics), 1 
have sometimes whiled away an idle moment wondering, “If Schlick had be- 
lieved in God, would he not have been a Calvinist?” 
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THE “ABOLITION RIOT”: 
BOSTON’S FIRST SLAVE RESCUE 


LEONARD W. LEVY 


N August, 1836, Philadelphians reading about the new slave 

case in Boston learned that two fugitives had been rescued in 
the very presence of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
—-an insult “without parallel in the history of that state.” 


Even the insurgents in Shay’s rebellion (reported the National Ga- 
zette) were polite and courtly in comparison with the mob in the 
present case.—One might expect the very bodies of Parsons, Dana 
and Parker to rise out of their graves and reprove the lawless spirit 
of the times for such an outrage against the majesty of the laws. 
Truly we are fallen upon evil days when such things can be per- 
petrated,—and with impunity. The most strenuous assertions . . . 
can offer no apology for this barefaced insult to the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and the Constitution of the United States. 


The monstrous event that sent an icy thrill of outrage down edi- 
tors’ spines occurred on a Monday, the first day of the month, be- 
fore Chief Justice Shaw himself. On the preceding Saturday, the 
brig Chickasaw, Henry Eldridge, Captain, had sailed into Boston 
harbor carrying two colored passengers, Eliza Small and Polly 
Ann Bates. Both women possessed legal documents as proof of 
their free status. While the Chickasaw lay in the stream she was 
boarded by one Matthew Turner who represented himself to the 
Captain as the agent of John B. Morris, a wealthy slaveholder of 
Baltimore. The women, asserted Turner, were fugitives from Mor- 
ris’ service. At this point in the story, contemporary versions dif- 
fer. Two newspapers, both of which voiced the politics of the State 

1 Quoted in the Columbian Centinel (Boston), August g, 1836. Dana, Parsons, 
and Parker were former Chief*]Justices of Massachusetts. The account here of the 
case of Commonwealth v. Eldridge, which was not reported ,by Pickering in the 
official reports of the court, has been reconstructed by piecing together versions 
of several Boston newspapers for the week beginning August 1, 1836. The papers 
used were the Daily Evening Transcript, The Liberator, and the Columbian 


Centinel which also carried long excerpts from the Mercantile Journal. Foot- 
notes have been used only for direct quotations. 
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Street merchants, agreed that both women “freely admitted that 
they were the property of Mr. Morris, and gave him (Turner) 
reasons for making their escape.”* That they carried evidence of 
their freedom was not mentioned by either paper. Another journal 
stated that ‘Turner, on being shown such evidence by one of the 
women, “pocketed it and refused to return it.”* The inimitable 
Liberator reported: “We learn that Turner, the woman catcher, 
when he first met his intended victims on board the vessel pretend- 
ed to be very friendly, and under the assumed name of James Wil- 
son, by his professions of friendship obtained the free papers of 
one of the women.” * Failing to get the papers of the other by this 
ruse, The Liberator continued, ‘Turner disclosed his real identity 
and design. Eliza and Polly Ann, hearing that they were to be for- 
cibly returned, broke down; whereupon, “the kindhearted and 
pious kidnapper read to them from the Bible for their consola- 
tion... .”° Thus, from the evidence, it is not clear whether the 
women were fugitive slaves or whether they were the victims of a 
plot by their former master to repossess them. 

In any case, Captain Eldridge detained his passengers on the 
brig at the request of Turner until the latter obtained a warrant 
for their arrest as runaways. News of the events on the Chickasaw 
quickly circulated. A large group of colored people collected ex- 
citedly on the wharf. One Negro citizen appeared before Chief 
Justice Shaw and secured a writ of habeas corpus which was di- 
rected against Eldridge, forcing him to release the unfortunate 
women pending a hearing on the question of his authority to hold 
them in restraint. Deputy Sheriff Huggerford, who served the writ, 
found the women in a state of agitation, locked in their cabin. 
One of them, a mulatto of about thirty, upon learning that friend- 
ly proceedings had been instituted, burst into tears, crying that “she 
knew God would not forsake her and send her back to the South.” ® 

Chief Justice Shaw was no longer available in court that same 
afternoon, and on the technical objection that writ had been 
signed by him, Justice Wilde postponed the hearing until nine 


2 Mercantile Journal, August 1; see also the Columbian Centinel, August 2 


3 Daily Evening Transcript, August 1. 
* The Liberator, August 13. 
5 The Liberator, August 13. 


® Daily Evening Transcript, August 1. 
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o'clock the following Monday morning. As the court opened that 
August first, the Chief Justice took the bench, sitting alone. Spec- 
tators, mostly colored, filled the room. The few white persons 
present were, in the main, abolitionists devotedly concerning 
themselves with the freedom of two of God's children. A delega- 
tion of five represented the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. Ii 
there were any in the audience friendly to the cause of Eldridge 
or the slaveholder’s agent, they were lost in a sea of sympathizers 
with the alleged slaves. 

On the basis of the writ and the return on it by Eldridge, the 
question before the Court was a very restricted one. The only de 
cision called for concerned the right of the captain to detain Eliza 
and Polly Ann. The arguments of counsel, however, ranged fur- 
ther afield into the constitutional issue over fugitive slavery. A. H. 
Fiske, on behalf of Eldridge, read an affidavit by Turner, who was 
present in court, to the effect that the women were the property of 
the Baltimore citizen whom he represented. Then Fiske launched 
into a defense of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, under which 
claim to the women was made. He moved for a postponement o! 
the hearing so that evidence might be brought from Baltimore to 
prove that they were slaves. Samuel Eliot Sewall, the abolitionist 
lawyer so frequently a volunteer on behalf of any Negro’s liberty, 
addressed the Court in opposition to the motion. He argued that 
Eldridge had no claim to the women, and contended further that 
all human beings were free born and had a natural right to the 
enjoyment of their liberties. When he had finished, the larger part 
of the audience, much excited, burst into applause. 

The Chief Justice, rising to give his opinion, stated the issue as 
being simply: “Has the captain of the brig Chickasaw a right to 
convert his vessel into a prison?’’? He decided that the defendant 
had not the least right to hold the women. They had been detained 
in his custody in a most unlawful manner, since he in no way 
brought himself within the provisions of the federal statute of 
1793. Shaw concluded his opinion by saying, “the prisoners must 
therefore be discharged from all further detention.” * 

Turner, the agent, then arose and implied that he would make 

7 Right and Wrong in Boston in 1836, [Third] Annual Report of the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society (Boston, 1836), 51. 

8 Daily Evening Transcript, August 1. 
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a fresh arrest under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
he inquired of the Court whether a warrant would be necessary 
for that purpose.* At the same moment a constable was sent, prob- 
ably by Deputy Sheriff Huggerford, to lock the door which led 
downstairs. These actions created a wave of anxiety among the 
spectators. The general impression was that the slave-hunter was 
about to make a fresh seizure right on the spot, even though the 
prisoners appeared to have been discharged by the Chief Justice. 

In a moment of tension, before Shaw could answer Turner, 
word was passed to the women, probably by Sewall, informing 
them that they were discharged and advising that they leave at 
once before the agent got them again. ‘““The Court room now ex- 
hibited one of the grossest outrages of public justice that we have 
ever before witnessed.” *° Could the respectable property owners in 
State Street have had foreknowledge of the violence that broke 
loose the next moment, “five-hundred men could have been ral- 
lied to the Court . . . prepared to sustain the supremacy of the 
laws.” 11 Someone called to the people in the room, “Take them.” # 
A chant of “Go—go” sang out.® Instantly the tumult broke. The 
spectators turned into a disorderly mob. Men and women, both 
white and colored, rushed over the benches and down the aisle to- 
ward Eliza and Polly Ann. Shaw protested, “Stop, stop,” but the 
mob surged heedlessly on, yelling “Don’t stop.”'* The Chief Jus- 
tice left his bench and endeavored to hold the door against them, 
but in vain. Huggerford, the only officer in the room, was grabbed 
and then throttled and “maltreated to the peril of his life.” +* The 
crowd, bearing away the prisoners, disappeared through the pri- 
vate passageway of the judiciary and down the stairs of the Court 
House. In Court Square, the fugitives were shoved into a carriage 
and sped out of the city, followed for a short distance by the 
screaming mob. Huggerford and a posse took up the pursuit. The 

9In Commonwealth v. Griffith, 1g Mass. 11, 18 (1822), Parker, C. J., uphold- 
ing the Act of 1793, ruled that seizure might be made without a warrant. 

10 Mercantile Journal, August 1. 

11 Columbian Centinel, August 3. 

12 Columbian Centinel, August 2. 

13 Mercantile Journal, August 1. 

14 Mercantile Journal, August 1. 

‘5 Columbian Centinel, August 2. 
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carriage crossed over Mill Dam—where money was thrown out to 
pay the toll while the horses were driven at a gallop—and the get- 
away was effected. 

The story of the shocking rescue was a sensation in Boston’s pa- 
pers. The Columbian Centinel excoriated the “Abolition Riot,” 
estimating that ninety per cent of the public shared its views. “A 
Friend of the Union,” in a letter to the editor, wrote heatedly that 
if a few fanatics and Negroes were suffered to browbeat and put 
down the highest tribunals of the nation, “then adieu to its peace 
and union.” Only exemplary punishment of the leaders and abet- 
tors of the mob, stated the writer, would “satisfy our Southern 
brethren, and convince them that their rights and property will be 
protected, at least here in New England. . . .”** But the fugitives 
were never recaptured; nor were their rescuers ever brought to 
trial, because, most curiously, no one came forward to identify any 
of them. The editor of the merchants’ paper sputtered furiously: 
The prisoners have been forcibly rescued, at noonday, from our 
highest court, sitting in the heart of a populous city. The outrage 
was committed by a mob of several hundreds, and after three days 
search, neither the prisoners nor one of the rioters have been ar- 
rested. Is there no person who was present who can identify one of 
the offenders? Could such a scene be enacted, and the Chief Justice 


be assailed vi et armis in the face of day, and in open court, and no 
person be able to detect one of a hundred? The case has not its 
parallels in the annals of crime All the money in the Treasury 
is but as dross compared to the importance of sustaining the digni- 
ty and supremacy of the public tribunals in whom depend not only 
the rights and peace of the citizens, but the very existence of the 
state.*® 


Huggerford, and especially his chief, High Sheriff C. P. Sumner 
Charles Sumner’s father—were unmercifully criticized for not hav- 


16 Columbian Centinel, August 3. 
17 Columbian Centinel, August 3. 


18 Columbian Centinel, August 5. There is no reliable estimate of the res- 
cuers’ number, but the Court room was hardly large enough to hold a “hun- 
dred” let alone “several hundreds”; and it was not alleged that the persons in 
the Court were abetted by outsiders. Several explanations may ‘be suggested— 
though none was offered in the press—for the fact that the rescuers went un- 
identified: the affair was sudden and attended by riotous confusion; the mob, 
acting quite spontaneously, was unled; and it is improbable that any of the 
Negroes were known by name to Huggerford, Fiske, or the few others present 
who would have been willing to prefer charges. 
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ing taken precautionary measures to protect the Court against 
such an occurrence. It was intimated that Sumner sympathized 
with the abolitionist cause, and he himself did not deny that he 
had wished Sewall success in his pleading. The general cry was to 
turn the rascals neck-and-heels out of office. 

The affair was useful for discrediting Negroes and anti-slavery 
hotspurs, ‘The “indecent conduct’’*® of the female abolitionists 
aroused the particular disgust of several papers, and one urged 
the husbands of the culprits to chastise them properly. Another 
proposed that Sewall, a charter member and officer of Garrison’s 
society, should be censured by the bar for the indignity he of- 
fered the Chief Justice and for the disgrace he brought upon the 
legal profession by “instigating a mob of negroes to perpetrate an 
act at which every good member of society shudders.” *° The charge 
was based on the accusation that it had been he who had called, 
‘Take them.” It was generally agreed that a monstrous event had 
happened for which Garrisonianism was somehow culpable. 

Only The Liberator printed the fact that on August third, two 
days after the “Abolition Riot,” the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety had held a special meeting during which resolves were voted 
expressing on the part of the members their “deep regret and de- 
cided disapprobation.” The Liberator also made clear its own dis- 
approval of the tumultuous conduct of the persons involved. The 
“incident” was an “unjustifiable” one, but both the abolitionist 
society and the official organ of the cause agreed that it was “not 
unpardonable” since it had developed out of ignorance and mis- 
apprehension. The event also provided Garrison with an occasion 
for sarcasm. He was amazed at the “newborn zeal in behalf of the 
dignity and sacredness of the law” evidenced by certain papers in 
the city. From their denunciations of disorderly conduct, one would 
think, he continued, that they had entirely forgotten their own 
achievement in stirring up a mob of “property and standing” on 
October 21, 1835.21 The events of Monday last, concluded The 

19 Daily Evening Transcript, August 2. 

20 Columbian Centinel, August 3. 


21 Garrison referred to the mob of several thousands, including many “gen 
tlemen” from State and Milk Streets, who had stormed a meeting of the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, terrorized the defenseless, praying women, sought 
out George Thompson—the distinguished English abolitionist—in hopes of 
tarring and feathering him, and finally settled for dragging Garrison himself 
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Liberator, surely constituted “no crime of fearful magnitude wor- 
thy to be visited with the thunder of editorial anathemas.” ** The 
Daily Evening Transcript, which was disposed to be fair in report- 
ing the “gross outrage,” judged that there had been no conspiracy 
to seize the prisoners; the friendly audience had acted on an im- 
pulse of fear to get the women out of the clutches of the slave- 
hunter after, it was thought, they had been released by Shaw, “a 
right they supposed they had.” ?* The same paper also reported 
that Sewall, apparently right after the rush, had expressed his re- 
grets to the Court that any violations of its decorum should have 
been committed. 

The Chief Justice himself seems to have recovered his judicial 


composure almost at once. Fortunately, there was no report of his 
having been physically abused, in spite of his active part in trying 
to quell the outbreak. On August first, the Daily Evening Tran- 
script related: “The Judge stated that they [the women] must be 
brought back to be regularly discharged in open court”; two days 
later it informed its readers that “the Chief Justice considers the 
prisoners as virtually discharged—"; moreover, that he had ex- 


pressed his approbation of the Sheriff’s conduct and had exoner- 
ated all magistrates in the case. He regarded the disturbance as 
one which could not reasonably be anticipated. Judge Wilde, his 
associate, was of the same opinion. 

It should be noted that the Chief Justice had not only refused, 
under the facts of the case, to allow the alleged fugitive slaves to 
be held at the agent’s pleasure; he had not granted a postpone- 
ment of the hearing, as requested, so that evidence could be 
brought from Baltimore to prove that they were the property of 
Morris. Obviously Shaw was disinclined to enforce the Fugitive 
Slave Law except in a case of necessity. His opinion was based on 
the facts as legally brought: not on a claim to the women by 
Turner, but on their unlawful detention by Eldridge. Shaw neve1 
had an opportunity to reply to Turner’s request for a warrant to 
make a new arrest, for it was at that moment that the wile rush 
began. Khe Mercantile Journal was confident, however, that the 
through the streets by a rope. See Right and Wrong in Boston, No. 1, Report of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society . . . (Boston, 1836, 2nd ed.), 1-74. 

22 The Liberator, August 6. 

23 Daily Evening Transcript, August 2. 
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Chief Justice would have remanded the women to Turner’s cus- 
tody, given the chance. 

There was a shocking postscript to the “Abolition Riot.” Four 
weeks later, a United States naval officer from Baltimore entered 
Sewall’s office, and after announcing that he was a relative of 
Morris, proceeded to insult the abolitionist lawyer “‘with oppro- 
brious epithets,” and then struck him “a number of blows with 


the butt end of a horsewhip.”** The assailant, who immediately 
thereafter left town, had informed his victim that he had no busi- 
ness interfering with Southern property rights. Boston had ex- 
perienced its first rescue of alleged fugitive slaves.*® 


24 Daily Evening Transcript, August 29. 

25 The first attempt to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law was in Massachusetts 
in 1793. The slave escaped from the court room in the midst of the proceedings 
against him. There appears to be no evidence that he was rescued, although a 
sympathetic crowd opened to allow him through. Letter of Josiah Quincy, 
quoted in the Boston Atlas, October 15, 1850. Cited by M. G. McDougall, Fu- 
gitive Slaves (1619-1865) (Boston, 1891), 35. In the only other case in Massachu- 
setts before 1836, Commonwealth v. Griffith, ig Mass. 11 (1823), the fugitive 
evaded rendition, although by what means this writer has not been able to de- 
termine. The celebrated case of the fugitive George Latimer, often credited as 
the first of its kind in Boston, did not occur until 1842, six years after the sen- 
sational “Abolition Riot.” 
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The Riddle of Emily Dickinson. By Rebecca Patterson. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. Pp. xiii, 434. 
$4.50.) 


The facts of Emily Dickinson’s retirement from the world are 
too well known to require reviewing. By the end of the 1860's she 
had withdrawn to her house, her garden, and her white gowns. 
Occasionally perhaps one caught a glimpse of the White Nun of 
Amherst, but never more than a glimpse. 

Eccentricity is the richest ore of the literary biography. As soon 
as the poems reached the world, it became obvious that Emily had 
lost in love, and had thrown the world away to retire into her loss. 


The soul selects its own seciety 

Then shuts the door. 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 

I’ve known her from a mighty nation 
Choose one. 

Then shut the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 


The identity of that chosen one for whom the door was shut on 
the world has been the subject of many biographies to date. Every 
man to whom Emily ever wrote has been submitted as a candi- 
date. Every drummer that passed through Amherst between 1850 
and 1870 has been potentially suspect. Miss Patterson now ad- 
vances a new theory without really sweeping away the old ones: 
the lost lover was not a man at all. It was a woman, Catherine Mary 
Scott Turner Anthon, the Katie of Emily’s correspondence and of 
one poem. 


The idea that Emily Dickinson’s great love was (either actively 
or platonically) Lesbian, is bound to be fine newspaper copy. Les- 
bos in Amherst is too gaudy a mixture to pass without shock in 
some quarters and glee in others. All of which is unfortunate and 
irrelevant: Amherst did not invent humanity. Its population came 
to it armed with all the possibilities of action the species had de- 
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veloped through time. With or without shock value, the thesis 
must be investigated on its merit. 

Had there been a Lesbian attachment, Amherst propriety and 
family solidarity would, of course, have acted to obscure its traces. 
Obscurity, however, is Miss Patterson’s preferred clue: she plunges 
into her detective work like a vigorous and ambitious prosecuting 
attorney building a case of circumstantial evidence. In the course 
of her researches she must have compiled hundreds of thousands 
of notes, and her book gives the impression that not one of them 
was left out. She cannot tell us that Katie was born in Coopers- 
town without tracing the development of the town to its begin- 
nings—from the Indian wars to the disappearance of the Indians, 
to the life of Judge Cooper and of his illustrious son James Feni- 
more (including observations on the sources of the novels), and so 
through history to Kate who as a young lady attended some of the 
parties James Fenimore Cooper gave for young people. Nor can 
she tell us that Katie goes abroad, without a detailed account of 
her travels, of what the innkeeper might have said, of what the 
coachman might have thought. There was never in the history of 
literary detection such a Bertillion system of minutely drawn ir- 
relevant measurements, nor so intricate a description clamoring 
for one identifiable fingerprint. 

The sifting and evaluation of evidence as tenuous as such a case 
would present, requires both diligence and perspective. Miss Pat- 
terson has diligence enough to mop up oceans, but my impression 
is that she lacks enough perspective to see to the horizon. Here, for 
example, is the chronology of the crucial points in the relationship 
between Emily and Katie as sifted by Miss Patterson: 

We are told that they meet in March of ’59 and that by August 
of the same year they are in love. In March of 1860, we are further 
told (but still without conclusive evidence) that they spent a night 
together and then parted. In May of 1861 we are further told 
there is a “fair probability” that Katie wrote a letter breaking off 
the relationship. But a few pages later Miss Patterson is treating 
the “fair probability” of the letter as an established fact. Finally 
we are told: 


“As early as 1862” wrote Mrs. Bianchi, “she had visibly withdrawn 
from the outside world. 
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but within the same paragraph, Miss Patterson tells us of further 
evidence to 


support Mrs. Bianchi’s statement that from the beginning of 1862, 
probably a few months earlier Emily found herself unable to meet 
a world that treated her so coldly. 


The italicized portions of these excerpts make an interesting study . 
in evidence. 


Again we are presented with this sort of evidence: (Katie has 
broken off the affair and Emily has withdrawn but still hears from 
Katie): 


Throughout the winter of 1864-65, and on later trips, Kate lived 
to a surprising degree, the life that Emily Dickinson was writing 
about. If Emily mentioned Sevres china in her poetry, Kate had 
been to Sevres and inspected acres of china. If Emily was preoccu- 
pied with the idea of volcanoes, Kate had ascended one. Emily 
wrote of Vevey and the Alps, and her lost friend spent a summet 
in one and many seasons in the shadow of the other; and of the 
“South, the love South” which Emily described with longing, Kate 
was an inhabitant for many years, and, figuratively, all her life. 


This I shall insist is a paragraph of nonsense. Into the winter of 
1864-1865 we have squeezed first a summer, then many seasons, 
and finally many years plus a figurative lifetime. All this is pre- 
sented as a “surprising degree” of sympathy in their lives in the 
winter of 1864-1865. It would certainly be circumstantially valu- 
able to show that Emily relived in imagination the scenes of Katie’s 
life during this winter. The establishment of that fact would not 
prove that they were in love, but it would confirm the possibility. 
This would be especially true could a “surprising” degree of such 
sympathy be established. But what is the evidence? Simply that 


Kate visited Sevres and Vesuvius and that Emily wrote poems 
mentioning both of them. When we are faced with the additional 
problem of dating Emily’s poems, and of deciding which version 
of the same poem was written when, I cannot even find a signifi- 
cant coincidence; certainly nothing to justify the author’s “sur- 
prising” claim. 


These examples are unfortunately typical of Miss Patterson's 
painstaking inconclusiveness. We are offered in evidence passages 
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that Katie underlined in her reading, editorial changes made in 
poems and letters by Madame Bianchi, Emily’s letters to Katie, 
and a great deal that is peripheral to these evidences. I find none 
of this convincing. Katie, quite clearly, was an omnivorous and 
sentimental reader. She must have underlined thousands of pas- 
sages. But from Miss Patterson’s presentation of these passages I 
gather once more the vision of the vigorous young prosecuting at- 
torney plowing through the evidence to find what will support his 
case and ignoring all else. As for Madame Bianchi’s editorial 
changes, we are asked in each instance to credit them with motive 
and complete information; we must believe that Madame Bianchi 
understood all and was carefully obscuring the truth. But in the 
face of her fairly obvious editorial incompetence I find that as- 
sumption hard to make. It is as plausible to believe simply that 
she did not understand much of what she edited. There remains 
the matter of the letters to Katie, and certainly Miss Patterson 
presents some fairly extravagant specimens. But once more she has 
ignored the total evidence in favor of what supports her thesis: 
there are on file in Houghton Library reams of letters from Emily 
to Katie that contain nothing but chit-chat. 

There is one other category of evidence, potentially the most 
convincing: the poems themselves. Miss Patterson discusses them 
as a unit in a ten-page section (about the same amount of atten- 
tion she gave to the history of Cooperstown). 


The published works of Emily Dickinson contain some forty po- 
ems which are addressed without subterfuge, to another woman. 
... A woman might conceivably write love poems to an imaginary 
man... and she might sometimes, but not habitually, imagine 
the love affair from the viewpoint of the man involved. But no 
woman ever wrote poems describing a love affair between herself 
and an imaginary woman. Only the strong compulsion of truth 
would dictate poems so opposed to convention. 


The last two sentences here are perhaps a bit overstated but in 
general the argument seems convincing. It is, in fact, within the 
poems, specifically within one poem, that Miss Patterson’s thesis 
becomes most convincing. What are the poems? 

One of the forty Miss Patterson tells us was addressed to Emily 
Fowler Ford. Four or five of them may have been addressed to Sue 
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Dickinson, and the three Dollie poems, may also have been ad- 
dressed to Sue. We are left with plus or minus thirty poems. One 
of these should be quoted whole: 


I shall not murmur if at last 
The ones I loved below 
Permission have to understand 
For what I shunned them so— 
Divulging it would rest my heart 
But it would ravage theirs— 
Why, Katie, treason has a voice, 
But mine dispels in tears. 

The remaining poems seem to me indecisive. The two women, 
as Miss Patterson points out, are spoken of as having been “wed 
one summer.” The other woman was the poet’s “bride.” And again 
she was her “queen.” All of this seems convincing at first, yet there 
is nothing in such language that could not have come out of the 
sentimental extravagances of the Romantic and Gothic novel. 

Further I find it necessary to question Miss Patterson's interpre- 
tation of a number of the remaining poems of the forty. Of the 
poem “I had not minded walls,” Miss Patterson writes: 

[It] clearly defines the moral problem between them, Emily ap- 
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pears to be looking into “the lady’s” veiled face. 
Here is the last stanza of that poem: 
A limit like the veil 
Unto the lady’s face, 
But every mesh a citadel 
And dragons in the crease! 


The word “the” occurs here three times and in a peculiar way. 
“The lady” by itself would appear specific. But in context with 
“the veil” and “the crease,” it seems to me that we are dealing 
with one more of Emily’s private and charming twists of grammar, 
that she is using the definite in place of the indefinite article, and 
that instead of indicating a specific lady, the final stanza is a meta- 
phor that may as accurately be understood as reading: 

A limit like a veil 

Unto a lady’s face, 

But every mesh a citadel 

And dragons in each crease! 
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Nor is there anything in the poem to deny the interpretation that 
the veil is on Emily’s own face, that she would not have minded 
walls—she could tunnel through those—but that it is this filament, 
this cobweb, through which she cannot push. Nor is Miss Patter- 
son’s case assisted by the fact that Emily uses masculine pronouns 
three times in addressing the poem. True, Miss Patterson has pre- 
sented some evidence that Emily used masculine pronouns in po- 
ems that seemed to be addressed to a woman. Miss Patterson ar- 
gues this as evidence of a camouflaged affair. But here is a poem 
submitted as a case in point, as one undoubtedly (despite three 
masculine pronouns) addressed to.a woman, with no more basis 
than the fact of a final metaphor involving a veil—which Emily 
herself might be wearing. 

Finally, one can only sample but the sampling seems at every 
point to explode the evidence so painstakingly jig-sawed and 
joined. In all of Miss Patterson’s grossly encumbered account, the 
one evidence that does not disappear-is the Katie poem quoted 
above. 

Certainly this poem makes whole sense within Miss Patterson’s 
thesis, and practically no sense outside it, unless (which I doubt) 
it could be shown that the poem is a metaphoric structure. 


Divulging it would rest my heart 

But it would ravage theirs— 

Why, Katie, treason has a voice, 

But mine dispels in tears. 
I am willing to believe in the possible validity of Miss Patterson’s 
thesis on this one evidence, but I shall require a better document- 
ed and less ingenious research before I can feel conviction. 

For the devoted reader of the poems, of course, all this is irrele- 
vant. All the biography one needs for the reading is where it be- 
longs—in the poems themselves. Who or what Emily lost may be 
left to the Ph.D.’s It was something, someone. Or perhaps it was 
Emily’s own touch of madness. The history of the emotion is ev- 
erything. The poems live in their own desperation: the identifica- 
tion tag is nothing. 


JouN Crarpt1. 
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The Literature of the American People: An Historical and Criti- 
cal Survey. By Arthur Hobson Quinn, Kenneth B. Murdock, 
Clarence Gohdes, and George F. Whicher. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 1951. Pp. xix, 1172. $6.50.) 


It is the hope of the authors of this volume that it will be found 
by the mature student and by the general public an authentic and 
readable discussion of our literature. It avoids the difficulties en- 
countered by a single writer who endeavors to cover alone that 
complex and crowded field. It also secures a more unified critica! 
point of view than a compilation by a large number of contribu- 
tors. 


So opens the preface by Arthur H. Quinn, editor of this new 
history by four distinguished scholars. To invite comparison be- 
tween this volume and the Literary History of the United States 
was unavoidable, but scarcely wise, for the new book is in almost 
all respects inferior to its predecessor. It is competent, as one would 
expect a work by such eminent literary historians to be, but in the 
end, the reader must reflect sadly that.most of the painstaking 
care that went into its making was spent:in vain. 

For the book in no way lives up to the hopes expressed by its edi 
tor. Except in the first section, it does not give the impression of 
expertise that was to be gained by avoiding the difficulties en- 
countered by a single writer. Though it does inevitably secure 
more unified critical points of view by having four instead of fifty- 
five contributors, it is at its weakest in literary criticism. It is much 
too pedestrian and crowded with detail to appeal to the general 
public. And I fail to see just how the “mature student” (however 
the term is meant) will find it particularly useful. As a reference 
book for information about minor figures, or for summary com- 
ments on works of major figures it is good, and in some places bet- 
ter than the L.H.U.S. But for interpretive essays on the major fig- 
ures, or for discussions of important literary periods, it is never 
better and in most instances it is definitely inferior. I can think of 
no essays that as a teacher I would wish to go back to, except pos- 
sibly the one on Edwards and Franklin. Nor can I think of any 
essays to which I would refer students in preference to those in the 
L.H.U.S. So much for the book as a whole. Considering it section 
by section, we can be more specific, more discriminating, and less 
deprecatory. 
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One’s impression of the whole is unfortunately clouded by Pro- 
fessor Quinn’s long second section, 400 out of the total g80 pages 
of text, covering the period from about 1790 to 1860. Were this 
section good, it would still be disproportionately long. But un- 
happily the best one can say about it is that it is informative. As 
history it is adequate in coverage, if poorly balanced. As criticism 
it can charitably be called weak. Something of its nature may be 
indicated by the following space distribution: Longfellow 25 
pages, Emerson 15, Bryant 12, Thoreau 4, Melville 4 (with one 
paragraph for Moby Dick). The treatment of Thoreau is grudg- 
ing, almost churlish. Where the treatments are full (or overfull) 
they are never analytical. Though Mr. Quinn tells us that Long- 
fellow and Bryant are great poets, he makes no attempt to demon- 
strate why we should replace them on the pedestals earlier gener- 
ations built for them. The chapters on Cooper and Emerson and 
Hawthorne are sensible enough, but never get much beyond sum- 
mary. 

The first section, ““The Colonial and Revolutionary Period,” 
seems to me easily the best of the four. Here, alone, the book gains 
by having a long period covered by a single sympathetic expert. 
Professor Murdock sees his period as a whole, writes with smooth 
grace, and makes his difficult material interesting, if not exactly 
exciting. Although he packs some of his chapters with minutiae, 
he never gives the information in undigested lumps. The reader is 
kept always aware of the main lines of development, and is made 
to see the writers against their social and intellectual background 
and in relation to their predecessors and successors, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Murdock supports his critical judgments bet- 
ter than any of the other contributors. And he deserves special 
praise for the skill with which he presents the Puritans sympa- 
thetically without falling into the réle of apologist. 

Professor Gohdes’ section, ‘““The Later Nineteenth Century,” 
lacks the smooth integration of Professor Murdock’s or the fire of 
Professor Whicher’s, but after the long second section, it seems 
strong, well-balanced, and almost lively. As history the section is 
quite good. Professor Gohdes gives adequate space to the social 
and protest literature and to the minor writers, material of first 
significance for an understanding of these years. In discussing the 
major authors, he inserts a great amount of interesting biographi- 
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cal and bibliographical information with real skill. And he is 
more friendly to the dissenters and the innovators than either 
Quinn or Whicher, much less prone to adopt a genteel view. But 
in the last analysis his section does not hold together. Despite in- 
troductory comments on the social and intellectual developments 
of the time, he has no thesis, no informing idea which would serve 
to give unity and meaning to his material. Nor is this lack made 
up for by critical analyses of his authors. Though he is willing 
enough to make provocative judgments, he seldom takes time to 
defend them. 

Professor Whicher’s section on the twentieth century is by far 
the most exciting and provoking. He is seriously handicapped by 
having only 170 pages in which to compress the literary history of 
these complex fifty years and to formulate his judgments of writ- 
ers toward whom most readers will have particularly strong emo- 
tional feelings. Basically he is unsympathetic toward his material. 
The only major writers about whom he writes with real pleasure 
are Willa Cather and Robert Frost, to whom he devotes a total of 
nine pages, while allotting only seven to Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald, and Thomas Wolfe collectively. “A dispro- 
portionate amount of attention on the part of contemporary writ- 
ers...,” he explains, “has been paid to the ‘hugger mugger world.’ 
It is important, of course, that the ugly features of industrial life 
should be brought home to the conscience of the nation, but it is 
not less important that positive and humane ideals should be pre- 
sented to the imagination.” Here he has a point of view from which 
he could profitably have examined his figures. But, instead of 
keeping it squarely in the forefront and assessing his authors al- 
ways in its light, he is content to pass off with an apothegm those 
who fail to write as he thinks they should. Thus he slights many 
of those now considered our major writers, and leaves us not only 
unconvinced but unsatisfied. Certainly a balanced evaluation of 


modern American prose would not give equal space—one page— 
to Hemingway and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Mr. Whicher’s discussions of poetry are consistently more en- 
lightening than his discussions of prose. With poets toward whom 
he feels little sympathy, like Robinson Jeffers or the early T. S. 
Eliot, he is fair and gives excellent analyses, as he does not with 
Dos Passos or Faulkner. Taken all in all, his section is a pleasure 
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to read, its style clear, sharp, witty, its judgments forthright. If one 
dissents often, it is with respect and in good humor. 

The bibliographies can be praised without reservation. They 
are well arranged, easy to find one’s way around in, full without 
being cluttered, and discriminating. 

Joun Ly DENBERG. 


Living Ideas in America. Edited and with commentary by Henry 
Steele Commager. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. Pp. 
xvili, 766. $6.00.) 


The principle of selection in this book, says Mr. Commager, “‘is 
the very simple one that gold is where you find it.”” Mr. Commager 
is a champion dowser. Gold turns up under his rod in all kinds of 
terrain. This collection of utterances on American issues, utter- 
ances made for the most part when the issues were hot and the 
voices charged with conscience and intensity, was originally sug- 
gested by “officials of the American Library Association.” They 
made a good suggestion and chose an admirable editor to carry it 
out. The book should be invaluable to large numbers of people 
willing to confess that their American history is sketchy at points, 
especially in direct acquaintance with original documents. The 
book would be of immeasurable value in school civics courses. It 
puts flesh and voice around and in the ribs of event, date, and con- 
troversy. And it is unafraid of dissent and protest. Mr. Commager, 
whose editorial introductions make a highly skillful narrative 
commentary, says that his “sympathies are those of a Jeffersonian 
liberal.” (Those, too, he makes clear, of a Wilson, F. D. R., Tru- 
man, New Deal and Fair Dea! liberal.) But he does not lose his 
sense of the diversity of issues and the reality of choice. He lets the 
determining, defining, and protesting voices of the Republic, from 
Bradford to Al Smith, from John Adams to Walter Lippmann, 
say their say in the whole perspective of the efforts of the Colonies 
and of the Republic to choose in time of crisis or of controversy, 
and to define by act and profession what they thought American 
society ought to be. Next to Lincoln at Gettysburg, he places Hen- 
ry George declaring that “Our primary social adjustment is a de- 
nial of justice.” Amid all the great attempts to make equality a 
rational ideal, to set up and interpret Bills of Rights and protec- 
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tions of freedom, he finds room for what William Graham Sum- 
ner supposed was economic Darwinism: “liberty, inequality, sur- 
vival of the fittest”; and for Robert Carr’s 1947 report on the out- 
rages of discrimination in the District of Columbia. Amid the 
great efforts to define the expanding réle of the Republic in world 
affairs, he can find room both for William Vaughan Moody— 


For save we let the island men go free, 
Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 
Will curse us— 


and for Senator Beveridge on the same problem of what to do with 
the Philippines: 

But, Senators, it would be better to abandon this combined gar- 
den and Gibraltar of the Pacific, and count our blood and treasure 


already spent a profitable loss, than to apply any academic arrange- 
ment of self-government to these children. 


He can pair off the sonnet of Emma Lazarus inviting the down- 
trodden of Europe to sanctuary— 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free— 


with the drily official 1923 Annual Report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, pointing out that “the per centum limit 
law marked the beginning of actual restriction or limitation of 
immigration to the United States from Europe, Africa, Australia, 
and a considerable part of Asia.” 

A major part of the book, of course, is taken up with the classical 
utterances of American history. Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
Madison, Lincoln, Whitman, Thoreau. . . . It is full of the etceteras 
of American utterance, the quotations we thought we knew but 
whose context we forget, the quotations we blush to go through 
with for fear of banality. But how the etceteras sing and mourn 
and jubilate when restored to context or set in a new context such 
as this, where so wide a range of affirmation and contradiction are 
drawn together so coherently. People once knew, we are reminded 
by this book, that the American Republic was a novel and radical 
venture under the sun, that it was our mission to defeat the mon 
arch, the aristocrat, the wars and corruptions of an old and jaded 
world. “Here,” said Theodore Parker in one of the nuggets ex- 
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humed by Mr. Commager, “. . . a man born at all is well born; 
with a great nature, nobly born.”” Mr. Commager’s collective re- 
minder, even though it consists of snippets, makes much in present- 
day America seem by comparison tame and timid, sad and forget- 
ful and diminished. But he is able to draw a continuing stream of 
exhilarating utterances as well as depressing ones right down to 
the verge of to-day. We have no right to ask for anything better 
than Lilienthal answering Senator McKellar or Stimson recalling 
to our minds that there are “no merely ‘foreign’ ideologies, no 
merely ‘foreign’ dangers any more. .. . : All ideas dwell among us.” 


‘THEODORE MorRISON. 


The T. S. Eliot Myth. By Rossell Hope Robbins. (New York: Hen- 
ry Schuman. 1951. Pp. 226. $3.00.) 


This book purports to describe the “actual Eliot, a poet of minor 
achievement, emotionally sterile and with a mind coarsened by 
snobbery and constricted by bigotry . . . an author with reaction- 
ary, even proto-fascist, ideas. . . ."” No one who has read T. S. Eliot 
will recognize this “actual Eliot.” There is, of course, a need for 
new approaches to Eliot. A calm, well-documented history ought 
to be written about the political opinions of Eliot, Pound, and the 
Southern Agrarians. But such a history would do well to define 
carefully its use of the term “fascist,” or else abandon it. There 
needs to be a study of the Anglo-Catholic bias in twentieth-century 
criticism. For it is possible that important values in literature have 
been slighted by Eliot and others and that rating writers accord- 
ing to the quality of their religious beliefs has been overdone. Fi- 
nally, a non-mythical approach to Eliot’s own poetry might prove 
rewarding. A new approach might find myth to be as much a dis- 
guise as a method for Eliot, might find Eliot’s vision of degraded 
twentieth-century man to be a more personal vision than it is usu- 
ally considered. A new approach might decide, too, that Eliot’s 
chief influences are in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries rath- 
er than in the seventeenth. Eliot would hardly come out of all this 
unscathed. Yet it is hard to believe that he would not still be a poet 
of major achievement. 

The publishers of The T. S. Eliot Myth expect it to bring about 
some kind of revaluation. Their expectations are unfounded. The 
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reasoning in this book is so shaky, the critical method so primitive, 
the tone so harsh that the reader’s mind dwells not on Eliot, but 
on his attacker. For example, Mr. Robbins finds Eliot’s religious 
beliefs absurd and denies him the right to compose poetry about 
them. (The Four Quartets is a “versified tractate.”) Mr. Robbins 
seems to think that Eliot invented Original Sin since he keeps say- 
ing “his theology,” “his own brand of orthodoxy,” and “one of his 
basic credos.”” One wonders how Mr. Robbins would handle the 
Puritan tradition in American literature or what he would make 
of a modern novelist like Joseph Conrad. He says that Eliot retreats 
from life because (like countless Christians) he considers this life 
a preparation for the next. Eliot is anti-human because there are 
virtually no people in his early poems “whom a healthy-minded 
person would choose as his friend.” Eliot is absorbed in “dirt and 
filth.” Mr. Robbins seems to be saying that a writer cannot show 
his passionate concern for mankind by picturing it as degraded 
and in need of some kind of spiritual revitalization. By this stand- 
ard, Swift and Johnson must be men of minor achievement too. 

Mr. Robbins brings curious criteria to bear on Eliot’s work. 
Difficulty (“obscurity”) in a poem shows that a poet is against com- 
munication and, therefore, anti-human. Nor will Mr. Robbins al- 
low allusion and reference in poetry. “Eliot seems unable to face 
reality on its own terms, and has to use other men’s mastery to help 
him with his own poetic experience.” Mr. Robbins also denies El- 
iot the right to speak on more than one level. Drama must operate 
only upon the level of realism. So, in The Cocktail Party, since 
Celia was brought up in middle class paganism, she ought not to 
have used the word “sin.” Again, religious ritual is not permissible 
in The Cocktail Party because this is a play about the twentieth 
century. Poetry, too, must say one thing and one thing only. The 
fact that critics give differing interpretations of certain lines in 
The Waste Land represents, for Mr. Robbins, “‘a failure of the 
poet’s technique.” Nowhere in the book does he discuss Eliot’s 
primary interest in words, his moral concern with the use of lan- 
guage. 

Although The T. S. Eliot Myth is not likely to have any effect on 


Eliot’s reputation, the book cannot be dismissed with a shrug of 
the shoulders. Reading it is a disturbing experience. The author 
is obviously sincerely concerned about important matters, and 
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fond of books (some books). He has the right to disagree with Eliot. 
But he needs to find valid grounds for disagreement first. 


THOMAS Moser. 


The Hawthornes: The Story of Seven Generations of an American 
Family. By Vernon Loggins. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1951. Pp. 365. $5.00.) 


Salem has had through its years many things that were bright 
and fair, but Vernon Loggins, writing about the Hawthorne fam- 
ily, has portrayed the grimmer aspects of the town’s history: the 
harsh hand of theocracy, witch-hunting, class discrimination, the 
buzz of gossip, and some bitter fruits of repression. Such a picture 
is not a complete one, but of Salem in its first century at least, it 
is the most frequent. With the gayer aspects that came later—fine 
mansions, proud ships, social graces, and the exoticism of cargoes 
and sailors taken on in far-off parts, Mr. Loggins is but briefly 
concerned, though his colors are not lurid but quiet, his tone re- 
strained and not condemnatory except by the implication of his 
direct statements of fact. 

At any rate, Salem is only the background of this study of the 
Hawthorne family, to which Mr. Loggins devoted long research 
in the library of the Essex Institute and the archives of the Essex 
County Probate Court, besides many other sources, both primary 
and secondary. Out of his study has come the recorded story of a 
family that was closely identified with Salem's history, passed into 
relative obscurity, flowered in one of America’s chief literary fig- 
ures, and in the generation after him revealed surprising contrasts 





of weakness and strength. The record covers seven generations, 
from Major William Hathorne (1607-1691), of an English yeo- 
man family, down to Mother Alphonsa (1851-1926), of the Serv- 
ants of Relief for Incurable Cancer. The author’s purpose has been 
to present a clear realization of the Hawthornes and the men and 
women of their time and place in the light of their convictions. 
Major William Hathorne (the name was not spelled with a 
“w” in America until Nathaniel the novelist harked back to an 
early English ancestor for it) was the great-great-great-great-grand- 
father of Nathanie! Hawthorne; Mother Alphonsa was Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, his daughter. Between the two stood Colonel 
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John, magistrate in witch-trials, Captain Joseph, sea-captain and 
farmer, well-off but a step down from his father and grandfather, 
Captain Daniel who was a Revolutionary hero but ‘a back coun- 
try old gran’f'er,” said Salem tradition. Fifth in line was Captain 
Nathaniel, who rose from forecastle to cabin like many other Sa- 
lem boys, but died young leaving his widow and three small chil- 
dren with an inheritance of $296.21. The sixth was Nathaniel, 
the writer, who restored the Hawthornes to eminence. The final 
section of the book gives a more detailed account of Hawthorne's 
children, Una, Julian, and Rose, than this reviewer has seen else- 
where. 

To the common knowledge about the great romanticist, Mr. 
Loggins, associate professor of English at Columbia, adds a fresh 
conception of the effect produced on Hawthorne’s sensitive pride 
by his family’s reduced circumstances and the fact that they lived 
in the wrong part of town. In this connection he makes his chroni- 
cle a study of the changing status of old families, so often observed 
in American towns. His special focus, however, is on the driving 
force of a consuming purpose: in Nathaniel Hawthorne to become 
a writer, as it was in old Major William to found God’s State in 
the New World. 

With the seven Hawthornes is a great host of other Hawthornes, 
Mannings, Crowninshields, Bowditches, Putnams, and more. 
Somehow Mr. Loggins, by orderly, vigorous, experienced writing, 
keeps the genealogy from swamping the narrative. 


WINNIFRED KiNG Rucc. 


The Power Policy of Maine. By Lincoln Smith. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 344. 
$5.00.) 


This substantial book on a subject of great economic impor- 
tance to all New England is not as dull as its title would imply. 
Indeed, Mr. Smith has presented his subject very lucidly and doc- 
umented it meticulously, although a few of the sections seem un- 
duly labored and there is an inclination towards tautology in mak- 
ing some of the points. 

The present power policy of Maine which restricts the exporta- 
tion of electric power out of the State is of the utmost importance 
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to New England regional planning. The author shows the reason 
for the basis of the present policy, tracing it from the time when 
Maine was part of Massachusetts. ‘““The citizens, town officials, and 
courts of Massachusetts have, from a very early date, sought to re- 
strict the use of waters in great ponds to local public purposes and 
have been reluctant to allow them to be used for commercial pur- 
poses or for the service of inhabitants of more remote localities. 
This shows an early precedent for the staunch localism in recent 
Maine policy.” That the influence of this early policy is not con- 
fined to Maine was dramatically shown in a recent controversy 
betwen the town of Danvers and the cities of Salem and Beverly 
regarding the use of water in a reservoir to be constructed in the 
town to supply the two cities. Another factor, and a not inconsid- 
erable one, is the individualistic and conservative temperament of 
the people of Maine. The pioneer tone of the life of the people 
still endures and the consequent self-reliance and rugged individ- 
ualism are only equalled by a distrust of the city and the Federal 
Government’s tendency to break down State controls and regional 
barriers. 

One of the important antecedents of the present policy was the 
famous Mill Act of 1713 passed by the Massachusetts General 
Court. This act gave the owner of a dam-site the right to build a 
mill dam and to overflow his neighbor’s land. The neighbor had 
no legal means to prevent such flowage and could only attempt 
to collect a just compensation. By this act the more important 
means of the community were given prior rights over private prop- 
erty rights of individual owners. 

But the great keystone in present Maine policy is the Fernald 
law of 1909; it is this law that prevents power from Maine, which 
has, at the present time, over sixty-five per cent of the undeveloped 
water power in New England, from being transmitted out of the 
State to more industrial areas, particularly Massachusetts. The in- 
tent of the law was to keep power in Maine in order to induce in- 
dustries to move there. At the time it was enacted there was much 
to be said for this law but since that time, particularly in the last 
twenty years, it is far more important that the industries be nearer 
the source of raw materials and markets than the source of power. 
Mr. Smith points out that this example of State isolationism is “a 
policy which can no longer aid Maine and which discriminates 
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against industrial New England.” He also points out that if this 
law is ever tested in the Supreme Court, the chances are it will be 
found unconstitutional. 

The various controversies within the State regarding private 
versus public ownership of power and the great problems of rural 
electrification in which tremendous progress has been made since 
the second World War are all set forth in detail. His history of the 
Passamaquoddy project and his conclusion about its still vast la- 
tent possibilities make a fascinating chapter. But it is apparent 
that, if the “Quoddy” project is to be successfully constructed it 
can only be done as an international coéperative venture of the 
United States and Canada. 

One has the feeling after finishing this book that while Maine’s 
vast water power resources are needed very badly at present in the 
face of rising costs of coal and oil, the wait may have been too long, 
for atomic research may soon make energy available in greatet 
quantities and at smaller cost than it can be supplied from any 
other source. If this happens, Maine’s rivers are likely to be left 
undeveloped for hydro-electric services, and, if they are kept un- 
polluted, will be chiefly valuable for recreational and tourist at- 
traction. 

Ernest S. Dopce. 


Architecture and Town Planning in Colonial Connecticut. By An- 
thony Garvan. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. 
xiv, 166. $7.50.) 


This interesting, well-illustrated, and very fully annotated book 
by Anthony Garvan shows a deep interest in the work of Connect- 
icut men who planned the layout of domains, towns, and the struc- 
ture of dwellings and meetinghouses in pioneer days. To tell his 
story fully, Mr. Garvan is well aware of the endless facts he needs 
to present, and he spreads samples of them for the casual reader 
to run over and for historians to use as clues to further research. 
Happily, he is equally aware of the stature of the events which 
brought settlers to Connecticut so tardily after the discovery of the 
New World, and of the stature of New England in the eighteenth 
century. This dual awareness gives importance to his book. He 
wastes no ink on trinkets, of sundials, old-time flowers, door-knock- 
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ers, foot-warmers, and period furnishings which are the limited in- 
terests of far too many students of the era when living was hard in 
the New World. The glamor often attributed to those times was 
no glamor to the settlers. Their satisfactions were in the overcom- 
ing of frontier hardships with the wit of men, the strength of men 
and of oxen and horses, at work on a new soil amid a new flora, 
and in the midst of a native Indian culture which could contrib- 
ute little, it seemed, to the needs of the colonists. 

Important English settlers, on securing land grants in Connecti- 
cut allotted the acreages to the rank and file by the ancient parallel 
strip system common in Englznd. On the best strips the most in- 
fluential settlers built their large houses in longitudinal rows fac- 
ing one another at a generous distance, thus creating lengthy 
greens, or squares (as in New Haven) of open ground, in contrast 
to usual English practice. On strips less desirable, smaller houses 
and cots were built with little regard to open space and alignment. 
As time passed, these smaller homes were remodeled or replaced, 
consequently the buildings we see today are the larger, better-built 
dwellings along the edges of the greens. Sad to say, few traces re- 
main of the exceedingly interesting cots. “Architectural uniformi- 
ty recalled the high per capita land wealth of the colony, its equi- 
table land division, its absence of great trade, its homogeneous 
population—all conditions which led to stable society and aversion 
to architectural novelty.” 

Mr. Garvan describes at great length and with many plans, the 
origin of the strip system of land allotment in England and the 
derivation of rectangular street systems from the rectangular 
walled and fortified towns of early England. He describes the ear- 
ly surveys, the choice of meadow land for cultivation and pasturage 
near the towns, the position of occasional forts. To show the com- 
parative simplicity of the early Connecticut houses, he describes at 
very great length the design of English countryside dwellings of 
the same period. He notes the roof overhangs, the use of thatch 
and shingles of various kinds, the standards of measurements in 
perches and rods, the sizes of timber, the use of standard dimen- 
sions in multiples of eight. These traditional English methods of 
construction were well known to the Connecticut colonists but 
were modified in many respects to meet the new materials, the cli- 
mate, and the many other New World factors which he describes. 
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The need for public buildings in early times was little because 
the communities were small, but the need for meetinghouses was 
great. Mr. Garvan reviews the design of these edifices from proto- 
types in Holland, England, and the Continent to show the rapid 
changes which were taking place in church construction to meet 
the religious views of the seventeenth century. The reader may 
wonder why the author does not at once describe Connecticut 
meetinghouses in greater detail. The reason is clear: Mr. Garvan 
assumes the reader is sufficiently familiar with them to realize the 
amazing extent to which Connecticut meetinghouses differ from 
church edifices of the Old World. Though at times Mr. Garvan 
seems to go far afield, even to Vitruvius, for his sources, the reader 
will learn much from such long reaches and the footnotes. 

The technical nature of the book and the ardor of the author are 
apparent from cover to cover. Nevertheless a layman who is chief- 
ly interested in the interiors of Connecticut houses and meeting- 
houses, will find unusual interest in the broad view which Mr. 
Garvan spreads with many illustrations for such eyes, whether of 
New England, Old England, or our changing world. 


ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF. 


Winslow Homer: Illustrator. Catalogue of the Exhibition with a 
checklist of Wood Engravings and a List of Illustrated Books. 
Prepared by Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, with a foreword by H. R. 
Hitchcock and an Essay ““Winslow Homer’s America, 1860-1874" 
by Daniel Aaron. (Northampton, Massachusetts: Smith College 
Museum of Art. 1951. Pp. 66.) 


American Lithographs of the Nineteenth Century, By Helen Com- 
stock. (New York: M. Barrows and Co., Inc. 1950. $2.00.) 

In Winslow Homer: Illustrator there is a great deal of valuable 
information and commentary which merits its review not as a mere 
exhibition catalogue but as a substantial contribution to the 
knowledge and appreciation of one of our greatest artists. The ex- 
hibition which was held at Smith College and later at Williams 


early in 1951 was distinguished and informative, juxtaposing 
Homer’s engravings with his paintings and drawings so that each 
group illuminated the other. It is fortunate that the catalogue 
with its illustrations still exists to recall the ingeniousness of the ex- 
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hibition and to enable the student of Homer to recreate in his 
mind’s eye the relation between the artist’s illustration and his 
other work. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out by Miss Cowdrey 
is that the best of the wood engravings are the result of direct 
drawing on the block by Homer, and that in these cases “‘his final 
composition was literally transmuted into the engraving, ceasing 
to exist independently.” In fact it has now been conclusively 
shown that in many instances not only drawings but even well- 
known paintings were simply preliminaries for the final culmina- 
tion in an illustration for Harper's or Appleton’s. These obser- 
vations are the more significant since Homer’s early work has come 
to have more importance in relation to his later work than was 
formerly the case, when his impressive marines, landscapes, and 
his brilliant late water colors were considered much greater than 
the social commentary and documentation of his younger years. 
To be sure, Homer’s earlier work still remains documentary, as is 
pointed out by his biographer, Lloyd Goodrich, and in the evoca- 
tive and informative little essay by Daniel Aaron included in the 
catalogue. Further, our judgment of this early work may be some- 
what blurred by a nostalgia for those rural aspects of the ‘70's 
which persisted in the face of increasing industrialism and urbani- 
zation. Yet the artistic qualities inherent in the works are more 
than enough to compensate for subject matter which otherwise 
might be sentimental. I mean the keenly observed detail, the apt 
choice of incident, the pithiness and directness of statement and 
the simplicity of composition, which has an almost planometric 
quality of design very sympathetic to our modern taste. 

Besides the catalogue itself, the checklists of Homer’s illustra- 
tions in periodicals and books are invaluable. ‘To be sure, Allen 
Evarts Fisher’s and Frank Jewett Mather’s checklists have been in 
existence for several years, but Miss Cowdrey’s scholarly and sen- 


sitive re-editing of them places the engravings in a more signifi- 
cant relationship with the artist’s complete work. Until the ap- 
pearance of Lloyd Goodrich’s definitive catalogue of Homer’s 
work, such interim lists are useful, and, because of the relation 
ships brought out, will remain a permanent contribution. Any 
scholarly work which adds to our knowledge and understanding 
of Winslow Homer is fitting and welcome. 
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I am loath to quibble with a very minor point in a publication 
of this quality, but I must disagree with the author’s judgment 
concerning the lesser quality of the illustrations for books in com- 
parison with those in periodicals. I agree that this stricture is true 
in general, but feel that besides these illustrations for James Rus- 
sell Lowell's The Courtin’ (Boston, 1874), which Miss Cowdrey 
praises, several other of the book illustrations should be not too 
lightly dismissed. I would single out, for instance, “The Play- 
mates” in Whittier’s Ballads of New England (Boston, 1870). 


American Lithographs by Helen Comstock is a praiseworthy ad 
dition to the knowledge of American popular arts, informative 
and practical for the collector. The text and the illustrations sum- 
mon up a panorama of the vitality, variety, and expanse of Ameri- 
ca in mid-nineteenth century but the book is not thorough enough 
nor the illustrations sufficiently good properly to supplement Har- 
ry T. Peters’ America on Stone and Currier and Ives—Prinimakers 
to the American People and I. N. Phelps Stokes’ American Histort- 
cal Prints. This, however, is not the purpose of the author and the 
publisher who, I presume, meant the book only to stimulate an in- 
terest in the background of the prints and a curiosity actually to 
see the originals of the lithographs, the qualities of which are only 


suggested in the small reproductions. . 
= SAMUEL GREEN. 


Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts. By John C, Mill 
er. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1951. Pp. 253. $3.50.) 


At a time when the American libertarian tradition is facing its 
gravest modern ordeal, it is almost compulsory for historians to 
revisit other and similar crises in the nation’s past. If we are to 
avoid either underestimating or exaggerating our present straits, 
if we are to calculate the profit and the loss entailed by an attack 
on freedom, then our primary need is to understand the nature of 
these recurring national tempests against unorthodoxy. 


Mr. Miller has chosen, in this readable and sometimes eloquent 
volume, to re-examine the brief heyday of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts and to evaluate the causes and the consequences of those ill 
fated legislative ventures. The passage of the laws is explained 


largely in terms of a mixture of Federalist ideological premises 
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and Federalist party objectives. The party of Ames and Hamilton 
believed that humanity was irremediably self-seeking and unde- 
pendable; hence, it became standard dogma to deprecate the wis- 
dom of the populace. With such postulates, it was logical to ex- 
pect that the Federalists would overrate the probable effective- 
ness of pro-Jacobin propaganda in America, would underrate the 
solid Americanism of the community as a whole. And it is also easy 
to see how these theoretical starting points might eventuate in an 
clitist political doctrine which would lead in turn to the convic- 
tion that any challenge to Federalist power was a challenge to the 
existence of the Republic. Opponents became traitors, Republi- 
cans became “Frenchmen in ali their feelings and wishes.” 

These were the conceptual bases for the Acts. Intertwined with 
these doctrinal principles there were, however, Mr. Miller sug 
gests, other and less elevated motives. The Acts were designed part 
ly to ensure the hegemony of the Federalist Party (justifiable, of 
course, on patriotic grounds, but also congenial to the office-hold- 
er for more opportunistic reasons); and they were used not infre 
quently to pay off petty political grudges rather than to scourge 
Jacobinism. The familiar tale of enforcement is documented here 
from original sources and is related with wit and verve. The par- 
ticipation of prosecutor, judge and jury in a concerted effort to 
convict the accused rather than to administer justice has ominous 
modern parallels. 

As for results, the laws must be accounted a failure from any 
viewpoint. They did not, of course, suppress Republican criti 
cism: anti-administration newspapers multiplied under the stimu- 
lus of the Acts, and their tone was no less defamatory than before. 
Neither did the legislation solidify or even strengthen the Feder- 
alist position; there is reason to believe, in fact, that it had a con- 
trary effect, though Mr. Miller is too careful an historian to at- 
tribute the Federalist defeat to the Alien and Sedition Acts alone. 
Finally, so far from uniting the country against foreign menaces, 
the laws aggravated to a dangerous degree the bitterness of faction- 


al dispute at a time when concord might have proved necessary to 


national survival. 

Certain lessons for the present are obvious in this record, and 
Mr. Miller quite properly has refrained from belaboring them. 
Yet, one can wish that he had pushed the analytical portions of his 
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study farther than he did, even at the cost of abbreviating the de- 
scription of events. It is one of the great paradoxes of American 
history that a nation conceived in freedom and cherishing a liber- 
tarian tradition has been at the same time so often hostile to the 
unorthodox and the strange. An examination of the roots of the 
Alien and Sedition crisis might be expected to cast light on the 
nature of this seeming contradiction and perhaps help to explain 
it. The account of the theories and motives of Federalist leaders 
though relevant is not a fully adequate explanation, since it leaves 
unexplored the question of why the witch hunt enjoyed initial 
popular support and lost it only when the alleged foreign threat 
became negligible. Is our long geographic isolation partly respon- 
sible for this rank-and-file antagonism toward “foreign” ideas and 
movements? Mr. Miller observes that “the panic began at the top 
and spread downward among the people.” Is this the characteristic 
form of these periodic American crusades? If so, does it not sug- 
gest that American political leadership has suffered from chronic 
and perilous deficiencies? How then might we account for these 
inadequacies in our governing class? No just criticism could be 
levelled at Mr. Miller for failing to answer these specific questions. 
But these or similar queries must be posed before America as a 


nation can learn to know itself. _ 
1 Rosert G. McCroskey. 


The Modern Novel in America, 1900-1950. By Frederick J. Hoff- 
man. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. viii, 216. 


$3.00.) 


Fifty Years of the American Novel: 1900-1950. Edited by Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. Pp. 
xiv, 304. $3.00.) 


Mr. Hoffman very nearly justifies the writing of packaged liter- 
ary history. He seems equipped to write both the books his one 
must try to be: the history of doctrines and intentions and the 
judgmatical survey of good novels; he is also concerned to main- 
tain a reconciling thesis and point of view. The thesis is historical, 
tracing a conflict of purposes which, from the firmly critical point 
of view, is simply no contest. Norris bellows, “We don’t want lit- 
erature, we want life”; James replies, life is a “splendid waste” re- 
deemed for art by art; and Mr. Hoffman proceeds from that juxta- 
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position to show that James’s dogmas have proved unarguable, 
that traditional naturalism “has added great bulk but little dig- 
nity to our fiction.” Yet he is no solemnly doctrinaire formalist 
and remembers, in discussing James and Gertrude Stein, how free- 
handed, impressionistic, and naturally vital were their pioneer in- 
sistences on form and art. 

His useful thesis rarely distorts specific judgments, although it 
leaves unexamined the folk-tale about James’s “blissful igno- 
rance.” Elsewhere he recalls that James was as much a realist as 
Howells, Norris, or Wharton, and a more deeply passionate one: 
and states the dichotomy in another way, distinguishing moral and 
social realism. Thus the dichotomy begins to blur, as it should. 
The case of James is central in every way. To use “moral” in an 
Emerson and root sense, it was exactly James’s moral realism that 
created as early as The American a character beyond the powers 
of Norris or (to contradict Mr. Hoffman) of Wharton. The “Amer- 
ican” draws his strength from an area of social “vitality” which it 
is part of James’s great art to capture and hold—the area of fable, 
the primary American myth images (“superior to the thing itself”) 
of personage and place, in which James and Mark ‘Twain are 
joined and out of which, for good example, the haunting last 
pages of Gatsby and Tender is the Night were written. 

His overlooking this source is perhaps the one serious lacuna in 
Mr. Hoffman’s otherwise trustworthy study. It leaves him unable 
to explore fully his own important question, why all the major 
Americans—Hemingway and Dreiser, Fitzgerald and Steinbeck— 
stand against the great contemporary Europeans in a common dis- 
trust of the dialectical intelligence, whether or not they have the 
moral imagination to compensate. Otherwise the book is a service- 
able brief survey. Specific opinions tend to be conventional, except 
perhaps the adverse report on A Farewell to Arms, but they are 
marshaled into a coherent whole view. There is some dispropor- 
tion in devoting one of seven chapters entirely to Cather and 
Glasgow. The final chapter, on the 1940's, is relatively disorgan- 
ized, but no more than the decade itself, the first since 1900 to 
demonstrate “no great advances in the art.” 


The volume edited by Father Gardiner also has thesis and point 
of view. The editor so candidly marks out the ambiance of this 
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“Christian Appraisal” that even a reader set on edge by the ex- 
clusive equation of “Christian” with “Catholic” will be intrigued 
to match perspectives. The novel is to be considered not only in 
its historical, self-appointed realm of “morals and motives” but al- 
ways in its relation to “the ultimates, destiny, the nature of man,” 
and a variety of opinion is encouraged. 

The fifteen essays, however, do not speak well for the theory. Al- 
most all are either heavily pedestrian or in very bad taste. The es- 
say on Faulkner is the most successful; it is also, with that on Dos 
Passos, the most modest, the least self-absorbed in the process of 
being a Catholic critic. Not that the others are hurt by their per- 
spective: those on Steinbeck and Farrell are valuable exactly in so 
far as they abandon criticism for an undisguised discussion of their 
man’s attitude toward religion, toward Catholicism. Most of the 
contributors are involved in a higher service than the mere criti- 
cism of fiction, but feel obliged to pose as critics. They are not in- 
terested in the novels as novels, but as creatures which like them- 
selves are concerned with life and suggest values—that is to say, as 
competitors. 

Some curious results follow. If there is an observable critical 
trend, it is up with Marquand and down (oddly) with James, who 
is three times assaulted with obsessive irrelevance. The revalua- 
tion of Marquand by the winner of the Archbishop Cyshing Award 
for poetry could cheer readers of the QuARTERLY alarmed at the 
scarcity of twentieth-century New England talent, did it not lead 
off with this extraordinary pronouncement: “Like Milton, Mar- 
quand is preoccupied with the effects of original sin.” The essays 
on Lewis, Fitzgerald, and Marquand are the worst. Either riddled 
with cheap jokes or solemnly parading a fashionable currency of 
critical jargon and a cardfile erudition, they unhappily contami- 
nate the whole volume. 


WARNER BERTHOFF. 


Embattled Maiden: The Life of Anna Dickinson. By Giraud Ches- 
ter. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1951. Pp. 307. $4.00.) _ 


The story of the life of Anna Dickinson reads like a Greek trag- 
edy. Her great success and popularity as a lecturer came before 
she was thirty-three and lasted about twelve years. After that a 
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sense of impending doom seemed to hurry her toward an inevi 
table end. 

It is refreshing, in this age of frustrated females, to learn how a 
young Quaker girl of twenty-two impressed her generation to such 
an extent that she was invited to address a joint session of Con- 
gress attended by President Lincoln and his wife. From 1862 to 
1875, when her light burned brightest, she toured the country, 
talking to crowded houses for as much as $400 a lecture. She spoke 
frequently in Boston and other New England cities. ‘Though luke- 
warm toward equal suffrage, she campaigned actively for male 
candidates and is credited with the winning of elections. News- 
papers in this early period universally praised her, the one excep- 
tion being a British correspondent who called her a “Crazy Jane in 
a red jacket.” 

While the author in his Prologue plays up her address to Con- 
gress, he buries in a later chapter the circumstances which brought 
it about. The original invitation was merely to talk to a Washing- 
ton group in a local theater, but Anna characteristically insisted 
upon a joint invitation from Congress with the speech in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. So great was her popularity as a 
vote-getter that the members acceded to her demand. 

As “Queen of the Lyceums” she depended upon them for her 
livelihood. When the Panic of 1873 reduced their number, she 
was forced to enter other fields. She published a few books which 
did not sell and then turned to the theater. A play of which she was 
both the author and the star opened in Boston at the New Globe 
Theater in 1876. Local critics were kinder to her than William 
Winter whose devastating remarks in the New York Tribune 
touched off a feud which lasted most of her life. She was not de- 
void of talent, however, for a play she wrote for Fanny Davenport 
ran for several years, and as an actress she herself toured the coun- 
try with some degree of success in other plays she wrote. 

Her love life centered about Whitelaw Reid and General Ben- 
jamin Butler. The fact that her name is not mentioned in the life 
of Reid may mean that it was too serious an affair or too trivial. 
The fatter appears more likely, even though their names were 
linked by the gossips of the time. The General seemed to be really 
in love with her and showed his affection in a practical way by giv- 
ing her large sums of money on numerous occasions. There is no 
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evidence that she was in love with either. Her later years make 
painful reading. Litigation occupied much of her time: libel suits 
against newspapers; suits for the payment of money from the Re- 
publican party; and, greatest of all, her efforts to establish hei 
sanity. This last she did to an extent with the help of a divided 
jury. Whether she was “touched with greatness,” as Mr. Chester 
says, is debatable. At least she had a remarkable life, a free and 
exciting one lived at a time when woman’s place was supposed to 
be in the home rocking the baby. 

Mr. Chester is repetitive at times, and he gives too few dates. 
Moreover, he belongs to the imaginary-conversation school of bi- 
ographers. Nonetheless, this is the story of a talented woman whose 
decade of extraordinary success ruined her life, who spent her en 
ergies in trying to keep up with her earlier triumphs, and whose 
unhappy life made a mockery of those brief, wonderful years. Yet 
by living her life in her own way, unrewarding as it was and now 
unremembered, she doubtless made a contribution to the life of 
freedom which American women enjoy today. 


ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 


The Uprooted. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1951. Pp. 310. $4.00.) 


Although Dr. Handlin’s book is described on the jacket as “the 
epic story of the great migrations that made the American people,” 
it is not a history of immigration, but rather a sociological and 
psychological analysis of the effect of the act of immigration upon 
the millions of uprooted individuals who became strangers in a 
strange land. In that sense, the book is a history of the conse 
quences of “alienation,” for though the United States offered 
them equality before the law, the actual experiences of the new 
comers were generally otherwise. 

Beginning with an analysis of the European peasant economy 
and perhaps an overemphasis on its virtues, and a description of 
what happened to it in the early nineteenth century, the author is 
concerned with explaining what befel! the immigrant when he 
was transplanted from a kind of communal system of mutual help 
to the competitive struggle in the United States where men became 
mere cogs in a huge industrial process. Various chapters describe 
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the hazards and horrors of the immigrant traffic and the heartless 
exploitation of the human cargo that came in steerage; the strug- 
gle for jobs and the effect of an apparently inexhaustible supply 
of unskilled labor on American industrial development; life in 
the teeming immigrant sections of our great cities; the loneliness 
in unfamiliar environments whether on the open prairies or in 
the city slums; the longing for organizations which provided op- 
portunities for sociability in mutual benefit societies, churches, 
clubs, the theatre, picnics, parades and sports; the immigrant’s ex- 
periences with American politics, bosses and boodle. 

The closing chapters discuss the blighting effects of racist the- 
ories and the xenophobia which flowered during and after World 
War I, under the patriotic label of ‘““Americanization,” and pro- 
duced not only an inferiority complex among the foreign-born but 
also new nationalistic organizations in which they sought solace 
for their wounded pride. When the United States closed its doors 
in the 1920's, that action seemed to imply that immigrants repre- 
sented an inferior breed and that henceforth this country would 
insist upon conformity to a fixed cultural pattern. 

Every second-generation immigrant will understand the author’s 
compulsion to write such a book, and how, as the son of an immi- 
grant, he was “emotionally involved.” Dr. Handlin has discharged 
his responsibility admirably. An able scholar of immigration his- 
tory, Dr. Handlin, in the present work, published without foot- 
notes, reveals a mastery of historical data and rare insight and un- 
derstanding of the manifold problems of the immigrant. The book 
is beautifully written, and many passages are truly moving. 

This reviewer's one critical observation would be that in describ- 
ing the drama of millions on the march from the Old World to the 
New, the author has made his story a bit too gloomy and one-sid- 
ed. Not all immigrants felt degraded or believed their only “single 
choice” was to leave or die, and the saga of immigration is not all 
pathos, bitterness, and disillusionment, though there was plenty 
of all three. The antagonism between immigrant generations was 
fundamental, unsettling and often disastrous, but the destruction 
of “family oneness” did not always follow, nor was their concept 
of marriage always irreconcilable, nor the effect of public educa- 
tion as universally unpleasant as the author would lead us to con- 
clude. Many of the uprooted did take root, lived happily and 
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found America much more satisfying than the homeland, and 
were fairly optimistic about their own and their children’s future. 
Only in the last half dozen pages is there anything of that “paean 
to America” to which the publisher's blurb alludes. One may, in 
short, question some of his emphases, but everything Dr. Handlin 
says is only too true. Americans would understand their country 
better if they would read this book and benefit from the humane 
spirit in which it is written. 
Cart WITTKE. 


Bradford of Plymouth. By Bradford Smith. (Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1951. Pp. 338. $5.00.) 


Poets and tradesmen have celebrated lesser Pilgrims in hexam- 
eters and brand-names; patriots have enshrined at Plymouth a du- 
bious rock. And yet William Bradford—the greatest of the Pil- 
grims and “the real rock on which Plymouth was built,” as Mr. 


Smith happily calls him—is without his monument in either stone 
or story. Feeling the injustice of this, Mr. Smith has attempted to 
set matters right with the first really full-scale biography of the 
great Governor. 

There is one inherent difficulty which faces any biographer of 


Bradford. His success as Governor seems to have been based on 
personal force and character: he must have been supremely en- 
dowed with what the Romans called auctoritas. And yet the sources 
tell almost nothing about his personal life; we know almost as lit 
tle about Bradford the man as we know about Shakespeare. 

In order to fill in the gaps, Mr. Smith draws heavily upon his 
imagination, a technique which, if used at all, must be used both 
sparingly and honestly. His employment of it seems to this re- 
viewer both excessive and, in some cases, misleading. “It is con- 
ceivable” easily gives way to “doubtless,” and “doubtless” to 
straightforward narrative which is in no way distinguishable from 
the factual portions of the book. The long passage on the (sup- 
posed) suicide of Bradferd’s wife Dorothy is only the most objec- 
tionable of many interpolations. We are told, for.example, that 
Bradford’s (supposed) childhood illness was “obviously psychoso- 
matic”; that he found in religion a “substitute” for the father he 
never knew, and a “sublimation of [his] early desires”; we are of- 
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ten privy to his innermost thoughts, and are even told his opinion 
of his wife’s cooking. 

This sort of thing, to adapt Pope, must either tire our patience 
or mislead our sense. That it may mislead a reader who is unfa- 
miliar with the sources is obvious. That it may offend the more in- 
formed reader is equally true: taste, as well as scholarship, must 
enter a protest. Such assertions do not in fact bring the subject 
more to life; they only make one more conscious of the presence 
of the author. His proper function, where the sources are silent, 
is rather to hint at possibilities, to act as it were as midwife to the 
reader’s imagination. But there is little point in his flatly telling 
us that which all may guess, but none can know. 

Mr. Smith’s excessive concern with proving the Pilgrims good 
“Americans” and “democrats” leads him to give a contrasting pic 
ture of contemporary England which is little more than a carica- 
ture. His Elizabeth—“ironically known as the Virgin Queen”— 
sounds for all the world like Catherine the Great; Raleigh was “‘a 
gangster”; the frequency of capital punishment was simply a cal- 
culated means of relieving pressure on the food supply. And surely 
it is‘a considerable overstatement to say that “Elizabeth’s jails were 
not much better than Hitler’s gas chambers.” 

The account of Plymouth plantation is better, though the nar- 
rative is at times obscure and disjointed, and there are occasional 
errors in interpretation and emphasis. It is not correct to say that 
“on this slender thread hung the destiny of half a continent,” or 
that Plymouth’s experiment in self-government “changed the 
course of world history.” In the long run the colony was a failure, 
and it is probably true that in institutions and law we owe more to 
medieval Normandy than to Plymouth. No, the Pilgrims’ real leg- 
acy to modern America is an ideal—a myth if you will, but one of 
immeasurable value. 

Much of the book has real merit, and the portrait of Bradford is 
for the most part convincing. The passage on his effort to learn 
Hebrew in his old age is touching indeed, and the closing para- 
graphs are eloquent. But on the whole, in spite of Mr. Smith’s love 
and enthusiasm for his noble subject, his book is a disappointment. 


THoMAS W. Perry. 
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Charles Stearns Wheeler: Friend of Emerson. By John Olin Eid- 
son. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 117. 
$3.00.) 


Had Emerson died at the age of twenty-six, he would have left 
behind him nothing with the mark of genius on it. By then he had 
published only an essay on religion in the Middle Ages and a lit- 
tle verse and prose in a book designed to aid the cause of infant 
education. Charles Stearns Wheeler, his young friend and to a 
certain extent his disciple, died at that age. At the time he was es- 
teemed by almost everyone who left a reference to him. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on what his contribution might have been if he 
had reached Emerson’s or even Thoreau’s years. His letters from 
Germany in the Transcendentalist Dial and in Lowell’s Pioneer 
show some talent certainly but no touch of anything more. Actu- 
ally, his editing was more important than his writing. His best 
work, as Professor Eidson observes, was a fine two-volume edition 
of Herodotus. Emerson rightly praised him as a “good Grecian.” 

Wheeler was more important for the people he knew than for 
himself. Like the quixotic Ellery Channing in this one respect, 
Wheeler was a friend of greatness. In college he roomed with Tho- 
reau, becoming one of his rare good friends. After college he 
earned Emerson’s affectionate regard. He helped Emerson to see 
the first edition of Sartor Resartus through the Boston press of 
James Munroe and Company; he helped with Carlyle’s Miscel- 
lanies in the same way. Professor Eidson thinks that during the 
years from 1836 to 1842 no one but Emerson did as much as Wheel- 
er “in the preparation and circulation of Carlyle’s books in Amer- 
ica.” Inspired by Emerson, Wheeler was one of the earliest ad- 
herents of Transcendentalism. He joined the Transcendental club. 
He knew Margaret Fuller and Bronson Alcott although he did not 
admire them as he did Emerson. He called Lowell by his first name. 
And when he voyaged to England and Germany in the final year 
of his short life, he again displayed the same affinity for greatness. 

Professor Eidson leaves the reader with a portrait of Wheeler as 
a lively young man of Transcendental business. The biography 
bears all the marks of a sound, careful piece of work. The docu- 
mentation is full; the presentation of the material is clear. Writing 
this life was probably not a task that made searching or compli- 
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cated demands upon the biographer. But it was something that 
needed to be done so that we could further our understanding of 
one of the most remarkable movements this country has known, 
New England Transcendentalism. 

Carv Bove. 


Thomas Pownall: British Defender of American Liberty. A Study 
of Anglo-American Relations in the Eighteenth Century. By 
John A. Schutz. [Old Northwest Historical Series, V.] (Glen- 
dale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1951. Pp. 340. 
$10.00.) 

Books, like babies, are a source for pride in their parents. And 
this long-needed biography of Thomas Pownall, sired by Mr. 
Schutz, is reason for him to be proud. For one thing, it replaces 
the execrable family biography published in 1908, and, for an- 
other, it gives for the first time a reasonably full picture of the 
varied activities of the man whom the author correctly portrays as 
a British friend of the American colonies. 

Had the eighteenth century been blessed with more men of 
Pownall’s stripe, it is conceivable that a war might not have had 
to be waged to prove that the American colonies were, and ought 
to be, free and independent of Great Britain. This, however, is a 
point which Mr. Schutz is careful to allow to speak for itself; he 
is content to set down the facts of Pownall’s life (garnered from 
many a source in the absence of any set body of manuscripts) in 
well-organized, albeit fairly summary, fashion. The result is a 
readable account, sympathetic in the main, but gratifyingly hon- 
est when its subject was obviously thinking with his pocketbook. 

Mr. Schutz tells of Pownall’s young manhood, of his arrival in 
the colonies in the early 1750's, of his sycophancy and of how it re- 
warded him with the difficult plum of the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts from 1757 to 1760. From this period on, Pownall’s career 
was lived out in England, where, as author of successive editions 
of his Administration of the Colonies, as a member of the House of 
Commons, and as an Englishman who had once been in America, 
he set forth his views on the impending and actual crisis of the 
empire. His later years were full of ease, thanks to a pleasant sec- 
ond marriage which brought him wealth and the opportunity to 
indulge his scholarly, if antiquarian, interests. 
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This progeny fathered by Mr. Schutz is not, however, without 
its blemishes. The statements interpreting Thomas Hutchinson's 
critique of Pownall’s administration as a kind of afterthought are 
not borne out by the former’s contemporaneous anger as recorded 
in the Israel Williams Papers (in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety) or in his letter of November 5, 1764, in the Massachusetts 
Archives. Furthermore, the author’s argument that Pownall was 
regarded with favor by many Bostonians must be set beside the 
comment of the Reverend Samuel Mather to his son on June 7, 
1760, that when the governor was leaving for England “but few of 
the Merchants attended him down to the long Wharf; and that no 
one cried at his going aboard the Boat.” 

Whether the father or the godfather (in this case the Arthur H. 
Clark Company) is at fault for rather slipshod proofreading and 
for eery application of lower-case letters to titles and to names of 
days and of months is not ascertainable. In any case, someone de- 
serves a spanking, since the potential purchaser has a right to ex- 
pect that his ten-dollar investment will not return him such minor 
annoyances. 

Still, books, like babies, are fathered by men. And since they are, 
it is perhaps unkind to insist upon absolute perfection. If there are 
a few blemishes here and a few errors there, Mr. Schutz still has 
every right to be proud of his efforts. 

MALCOLM FREIBERG. 


The Story of American Protestantism. By Andrew Landale Drum- 
mond. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 418. $6.00.) 


Andrew Landale Drummond is a Scottish Presbyterian (with a 
degree from Hartford Theological Seminary), who has occupied 
pulpits in New England. His account of American Protestantism, 
published in Edinburgh in 1948, is frankly designed to give Brit- 
ish readers a sympathetic but dignified story of what often seems 
to them a weird menagerie. If at moments it becomes a bit conde- 
scending, the book is still a joy; it brings home once more the un- 
happy realization that British clerics do write with an ease and 
economy which the American pulpit evidently does not encourage. 

The American historian may object that Mr. Drummond's 
scholarship is not always up to date. He repeats the stale myth 
that Deacon Fuller of Plymouth introduced Endicott and Massa- 
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chusetts Bay to Congregationalism (when shall we ever be rid of 
that canard?). He assumes that Presbyterianism in the Middle Col- 
onies was exclusively a Scotch-Irish business. While he does praise 
Rauschenbusch, he shows little appreciation (as do few Europeans, 
even those most sensitive to “Christian Socialism”) of the histori- 
cal importance of the “Social Gospel.” He tries valiantly, but can 
hardly do justice to the significance for our civilization of the pop- 
ular denominations, especially of the Baptists and Methodists. 

However, these oversights are forgivable. They are more than 
redeemed by Mr. Drummond's bemused fascination. and by his 
deep appreciation of such American phenomena as Bushnell, 
Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. His footnotes themselves, in which 
are mingled British amazement and theological insight, are more 
than rewarding. He imparts a new perspective on American cul- 
ture by telling, in his accents, of the examination of Henry Ward 
Beecher before Plymouth Church in 1847, wherein Beecher, being 
asked if he held to the perseverance of saints, replied that he used 
to, but that after witnessing the conduct of New England saints in 
the West, he had given up that article of faith. Or by Mr. Drum- 
mond’s conveying his own delight at the memory of having to 
read from a Christian pulpit a Thanksgiving proclamation con- 
cluding with the words, “God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

His dismay at certain American proclivities is seldom more than 
mild; though he appeals to “Old World quietism” to correct “New 
World activism,” he pays tribute throughout to a spirit that looks 
to the future rather than to the past, and writes about American 
Protestantism with a confidence which, at this moment, may well 
reinvigorate the assurance of many American Protestants. 


PERRY MILLER. 





SHORT NOTICES 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson, Volume X. Prepared for pub 
lication by Milton W. Hamilton and Albert B. Corey. (Albany: 
The University of the State of New York. 1951. Pp. xiv, gg8. 
$5.00.) 


It is now thirty years since the University of the State of New 
York began publishing The Papers of Sir William Johnson. As the 
result of the labors of several editors, nine volumes appeared be- 
fore World War II. It is good that printing has been resumed 
with this tenth fat volume. One hopes that publication will be 
completed in the near future, especially because an index will 
not be supplied until all the documents have been printed. 

The early editors failed to insert in the first nine volumes masses 
of Johnson documents in various repositories, such as the Canadi 
an Archives, the British Public Record Office, and the Williani L. 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan. Volume X offers 
an impressive collection of these for the years 1758-1764, dealing 
principally with Indian affairs and the war with France, but also 
with other matters. The many persons interested in Indian diplo 
macy and warfare—and colonial history in general—will find it to 
be as fascinating as its predecessors. 

The task of editing has been well done. 

JoHN RICHARD ALDEN. 
University of Nebraska. 


High Green and the Bark Peelers: The Story of Engineman Henry 
A. Beaulieu and his Boston and Maine Railroad. By R. M. Neal. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1950. Pp. 275. $3.50.) 


In preparing this interesting and sympathetic book the late au- 
thor, a Professor of Journalism at the University of Missouri, ful- 
filled a long-held desire to ride a locomotive and to go behind the 
scenes on a railroad. His story takes the reader on a journey over 
mainline and branch line and through many of the railroad’s fa- 
cilities. He has chosen to characterize the B & M through his ex- 
periences with the men who operate it. They emerge as distinct 


and friendly personalities. Their comments and reminiscences pro- 
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vide background material about railroad operations and the his- 
tory of the Boston and Maine. 

Something of the flavor of the book is given by the following 
quotations: 

The final clause of the train order we receive at Nashua tells the 
whole status of the Hillsboro Branch. Conductor G. A. Tilton 
shows me the order. It directs our northbound freight to meet the 
southbound train at South Merrimack and adds, almost morosely, 
“not protecting against following extras.” Those five words mean 
that we are on a line so little used that grass grows almost unchal- 
lenged between the rails, that ours is an up-country branch shrunk- 
en and shriveled, forgotten by all but a handful of railroad men 
and shippers. 


Again, he writes of a veteran engineman: 

Ainsworth is a thin little man with constant and quiet dignity. 
He speaks a trifle slowly, with each word sounded with a precision 
a teacher of elocution would admire. He is much more professional 
in appearance than are some of my academic associates. Every- 
thing about him suggests the mellowed man, at peace with the 
world because he has studied it so long he knows its follies and why 
they exist, and thereby takes them not too seriously. With Conduc- 
tor Nathan Morrill of North Conway Branch, Ainsworth can be 
described accurately in one word: gracious. 

The few technical errors in the book are of negligible impor- 
tance to most readers. 

This unusual blend of railroad personalities, operations, and his- 
tory will be of interest to rail-fans and general readers alike. 


; GAYTON E. GERMANE. 
Harvard Business School. 


Thomas Sargent Perry: A Biography and Letters to Perry from 
William, Henry, and Garth Wilkinson James. By Virginia Har- 
low. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1950. 
Pp. 394. $5.00.) 


This is an unpretentious biography of an interesting and neg- 
lected ‘“‘appreciator,” as Edwin Arlington Robinson called him. Be- 
sides writing a very careful chronicle of Perry’s life, in which she 
traces his numerous activities as teacher, lecturer, and critic, the 
author describes at length his friendships with his better known 
contemporaries in America and Europe. Perry, although definitely 
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in the Brahmin tradition, escaped the insularity and complacency 
which frequently marked that particular elite. His friendships with 
Howells, James, La Farge, Fisk and others testify to his breadth of 
interest. He was one of our first critics in comparative literature, 
writing extensively on French and German literature and learning 
Russian at an advanced age in order to read the Russian classics in 
the original. Miss Harlow’s book is valuable not only for its careful- 
ly prepared bibliography of Perry’s writings but also for its inclu- 
sion of some one hundred and fourteen pages of letters to Perry 
from William, Henry, and Garth James. Henry’s letters make up 
the largest and most interesting part of the appendix; they are in- 
timate and unguarded and reveal an amiable malice that is less 
evident in his more formal correspondence. Of particular interest 
are his kind yet devastating references to William Dean Howells. 


DANIEL AARON. 
Smith College. 


Public and Republic: Political Representation in America. By 
Alfred de Grazia. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951. Pp. xiii, 
262, ix. $3.50.) 


This serious and intelligent study traces American ideas of rep- 
resentation from colonial times to the present. The author's chief 
interest, throughout, lies in the counterpoint between the direct 
reflection of community feeling (representation of the “public in- 
carnate”’) and the adjustment of conflicting interests, use of special 
talent or group experience needed to achieve a truly general wel- 
fare (a “public redirected to public things—a republic”). There 
are important variables in this equation which might challenge 
Mr. de Grazia’s statement of it. A lack of precision in the analysis 
of concepts is frequently a weakness in his book. His style, likewise, 
is sometimes an obstacle to clarity (as the implied wrenching of 
accent in the title suggests). Moving from problems in the history 
of ideas to the history, in part, of political institutions, he does not 
wholly surmount the difficulties of such a synthesis. But he has 
broken ground in a neglected field of inquiry and his book gains 
from its emphasis on recent change. 


LAURENCE STAPLETON. 
Bryn Mawr. 
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American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, Vol. 60, Pt. 2. Octo- 
ber 18, 1950. 

Abels, Robert, Early American Firearms. (Cleveland: World Pub- 
lishing Company. 1950. Pp. 63. $1.00.) 

Buhler, Kathryn C., American Silver. (Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Company. 1950. Pp. 64. $1.00.) 

Conningham, F. A., Currier and Ives. (Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Company. 1950. Pp. 63. $1.00.) 

McClinton, Katharine Morrison, American Glass. (Cleveland: 
World Publishing Company. 1950. Pp. 64. $1.00.) 

Ries, Estelle H., American Rugs. (Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company. 1950. Pp. 63. $1.00.) 

A series of attractive, readable little handbooks. 

\lden, John Richard, General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot? 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 
369. $4-75-) 

The story of an able Englishman, who served the American Revolution 


well as a military tactician, yet was better remembered for his “treason” to 
the Revolution and his enmity to Washington. 


Bakeless, John, The Eyes of Discovery: The Pageant of North 
America as Seen by the First Explorers. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1950. Pp. 439. $5.00.) 


An imaginative attempt to reconstruct, from sometimes scanty evidence, 
the face of the untouched continent. 


Barnes, C. Rankin, The General Convention: Offices and Officers, 
1785-1950. (Philadelphia: The Church Historical Society. 1951. 
Pp. 148. $3.00.) 

A brief summary of the officials of the American Episcopal Church. 

Borome, J. A., Charles Coffin Jewett. (Chicago: American Library 
Association. 1951. Pp. 188. $3.50.) 

The biography of an eminent librarian who was, from 1858 to 1568, the 
Superintendent of the Boston Public Library. 

Chamberlain, Samuel. Old Sturbridge Village. (New York: Hast- 
ings House. 1951. N.p. $3.75.) 

Charming photographs of historical and architectural interest. 

Doucette, Earle, The Fisherman’s Guide to Maine. (New York: 
Random House, Inc. 1951. Pp. xi, 308. $2.95.) 


A very useful handbook, containing expert advice, detailed maps, and 
sound information about roads, accommodations, camping, guides, tackle, 
and, above all, fish. 
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Fowlie, Wallace, Pantomime: A Journal of Rehearsals. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. 246. $3.50.) 
The personal history of a writer and teacher, born and educated in New 
Enyland, whose life has centered on his love of French culture. 


Gould, John, Neither Hay nor Grass. (New York: William Mor- 
row & Company. 1951. Pp. 216. $2.75. ) 
Mildly humorous, rather “folksy” essays about life in Maine. 
Graham, Elinor, My Window Looks Down East. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. 218. $3.00.) 


The life the author has led and the neighbors she has known on a Maine 
salt-water farm. 


Guyol, Philip N., Democracy Fights: A History of New Hampshire 
in World War II. (Hanover: Published for the State of New 
Hampshire by Dartmouth Publications. 1951. Pp. xix, 309. 
$3.00. 

Hepburn, Andrew, and Harlan Logan, New England: A Com- 
plete Guide. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1951. Pp. 108. 
$1.50.) 

Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1749- 
1750. (Massachusetts Historical Society. 1951. Pp. xii, 259.) 

Lindsell, Harold, Park Street Prophet: A Life of Harold John 
Ockenga. (Wheaton, Illinois: Van Kampen Press. 1951. Pp. 175. 
$2.25.) 

Biography of Dr. Harold John Ockenga, worthy incumbent of Brimstone 
Corner. 

Mordell, Albert, T. S. Eliot’s Deficiences as a Social Critic. T. S. 
Eliot Special Pleader as Book Reviewer and Literary Critic. 
(Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Julius Publications. 1951. Pp. 56.) 

New Canaan Historical Society Annual, Vol. m1, No. 1. June, 
1951. 

Pickering, Ernest, The Homes of America As They Have Ex- 
pressed The Lives of Our People for Three Centuries. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. 284. $5.75. 

Photographs and commentary on the panorama of American domestic 
architecture from New England salt box to California modern. The photo- 
graphs are neither as new nor as magnificent as those to which recent similar 
books have accustomed us. Nevertheless, enough is shown to make clear the 


variety, ingenuity and constant re-adaptation to constant change which his 
text analyzes. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. x, 
No. 3. July, 1951. 
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Smith, Thelma M., Editor, Uncollected Poems of James Russell 
Lowell. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. 
Pp. xxv, 291. $5.00.) 

Thoreau, Henry David, Cape Cod. Arranged with notes by Dud- 
ley C. Lunt. Introduction by Henry Beston. (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company. 1951. Pp. 300. $4.00.) 


This edition presents the traditional text attractively and adds the Jour- 
nal account of Thoreau’s last visit, in 1857. 

Thoreau, Henry David, Walden. Introduction by Basil Willey. 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 1951. Pp. 354. $4.00.) 
Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. x1x, No. 2. 

April, 1951. 
Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. x1x, No. 3. 


July, 1951. 
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